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CHAPTER I. 

DOMESTIC AND EETEOSPEOTIVE. 

*' mHEOBALD," says Jane abruptly, '' I 
-i- should like to be told the meaning, 
you hear me, the meaning of Lady Rose 
Golightly's civility. Taken a fancy to me ? 
Yes, that's such a very likely thing to 
happen. She and you were friends, rather, 
in old days ? I don't believe it was rather : 
I believe you and Lady Rose were once a 
great deal more to each other than I know 
anything about, and I think it would be 
fairer — yes, fairer and juster to me, Theo- 
bald, that you should say so at once, and in 
a straight-forward way." 

VOL. II. B 
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Mr. and Mrs. Theobald are jogging along 
in a hired fly through the up and down 
Chalkshire lanes to Lady Rose's dinner 
party. Jane exceedingly upright, mindful 
of the flowers in her hair, and of her 
fresh white muslin dress ; Mr. Theobald, 
lavender- gloved and white-tied, leaning back, 
with his legs upon the opposite seat, in as 
comfortable a position as his wife's aggres- 
sive frame of temper and the jolting of the 
fly will permit. 

" Yes," goes on Jane, as her husband re- 
mains silent, ** I am sure of it ! And what 
is more, I shall show Lady Rose Golightly 
that I am sure of it, unless you take the 
trouble to contradict me." 

"And suppose I can't contradict you, 
Jenny?" remarks Theobald with perfect 
good humour. " Suppose Lady Rose and I 
were more to each other once than you 
know anything about, what next ?" 

" Oh ! if you tell me that, I have done," 
says Jane, colouring. " I have nothing to 
do with any part of your life before your life 
belonged to me. It is extremely flattering. 
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of course, if I had only the sense to ap- 
preciate it, that I should have been the rival 
or the successor of the Duke of Malta's 
daughter." 

" The rival ! Jenny, child, would you 
like to hear exactly how much Lady Rose 
and I ever had to say to each other ? I can 
tell you in three words." It is a maxim 
of Francis Theobald's that nothing baffles 
curiosity, eludes pursuit, and generally mys- 
tifies the human intelligence like truth. And 
so, by sheer force of habit, and without deli- 
berate intention either of baffling, eluding, or 
mystifying Jane, he tells the truth now : or 
as near the truth as a one-sided version of 
a " history" enacted by two persons can ever 
be expected to arrive. 

" We were both rather young," — I don't 
know how it happens, but Jane's hand is 
in Theobald's during the whole of the nar- 
ration — " both rather young, and one, I can 
answer for it, extraordinarily fooUsh. In 
those days, Jenny, I was, as you know, an 
officer in her Majesty's household troops, 
and wore moss rosebuds in my button hole, 
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and spent my nights at balls, and my after- 
noons in the park and at kettledrum teas. 
Oh ! you may look incredulous, but 'tis 
true. Kettledrumming was just coming into 
fashion -^ei;i I was a youngster, and what- 
ever was the fashion, the young fool Francis 
Theobald did- " 

" Even to falling in love with Lady Rose 
Golightly ?" interrupts Jane. 

" She was not Lady Rose Golightly then, 
and I don't know that I ever fell in love 
with her. Mind, I oiily say I don't know — 
perhaps I did. I imagined so. at the time, 
and that comes very nearly to the same thing, 
doesn't it? You see, she was one of the 
prettiest women in London — 
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" No one would think so now." 
"And the most run after. A duke's 
daughter, too ! and I dare say I was snob 
enough — didn't Carlyle, or some one," (Mr. 
Theobald is not a reader of books) " remark 
once that we are all snobs at heart ? — ^to be 
influenced by that. Well, I used to meet her 
everywhere through the whole of one season, 
and she would always give me her best dances. 
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and throw over earls and marquises by the 
dozen for me — fact, Jenny, I assure you — and 
then at last, one fine night, just about seven 
years ago it must have been, my eyes were 
opened and I found out — no very startling 
discovery you will say — that I had been a 
donkey ! Lady Rose Beaudesert was engaged 
to the hereditary Prince of HoUenzofifen- 
stein. The wedding was to take place in 
the third week of July, and the bridesmaids 
were to wear mauve silk dresses with white 
tunics, and dear little mauve wreaths and 
veils " 

" Your voice shakes as you talk that 
nonsense, Theobald." 

" The springs of this vehicle would make 
anything shake, Jenny." 

" Lady Rose had jilted you. I hate her — 
no, I don't. I love her for behaving so 
badly that you must hate her. Tell me that 
you hate that woman, Theobald ?" 

" No, Jane, I can't tell you that. Till I 
saw her yesterday I had clean forgotten that 
there was such a person as Lady Rose in 
existence." 
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" And at the time ?" 

" At the time .... as you really seem 
determined to have the story in full .... at 
the time I went one fine evening to a ball at 
the Camerons, the Lucius Camerons you 
know — no, you don't know, but that's 
nothing to do with the story — I went to a 
ball at the Camerons, and was told by all 
my best friends, before I got half way up 
the staircase, that Lady Rose Beaudesert 
was engaged and I had better go and offer 
my congratulations. You see, people knew 
we had been a good deal together — I had 
ridden with her and her brother only that 
morning in the park — and were naturally 
amused at the situation. Nothing more 
ridiculous than the position of a jilted man, 
unless, perhaps, it's the position of the man 
for whom he has been jilted. But I think, 
as far as I can recollect, that I got through 
it pretty well. Lady Rose was standing at 
the farther end of the ball-room, and I went 
up to her at once, and said a few things, as 
nicely as I could, about my hopes for her 
happiness. Her mother, the good old 
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dowager duchess — peace be to her ashes for 
the part she played towards me ! — was on 
one side, the hereditary Prince with the 
number of syllables in his name on the 
other, I was introduced to him, and he 
bowed, extremely graciously, and smiled. 
I bowed and smiled, extremely graciously, to 
him. And then I had one last waltz with 
Lady Rose. I never spoke to her again 
from that night till yesterday. The story is 
told." 

" And having failed to marry so high you 
married so low !" says Jane, half moving 
away her hand. " Having lost the Duke of 
Malta's daughter, you took .... a ballet 
girl !" 

If there be truth in the taunt, no shadow 
of change on Mr. Theobald's good-looking 
face betrays that it has struck home. 

"There was never any question of my 
marrying the Duke of Malta's daughter, 
Jenny. I never thought of marrying any 
one until you put marriage into my head. 
We amused each other, and danced with 
each other, for a whole London season. 
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Then Lady Rose got engaged to her Prince 
(by the way, she didn't marry him, I wonder 
how that was ?) and I took to another way 
of life, altogether." 

" The life you were leading, I suppose, 
when you came across me ?" 

" Exactly. Jenny, how all this talk brings 
back the old days ! How plainly I remember 
you — m get made justice of the peace, and 
have these infernal roads levelled! — how 
plainly I remember you as you looked that 
day when I met my fate at the Royal ! I 
had gone with Jack Thornton to see his 
burlesque rehearsed, but all I saw was you. 
You wore a green merino frock with dams 
in it, Mrs. Theobald. You had shabby pink 
roses in your hat ; and I stood, in vain 
trying to contain my feelings, in the 
slips, and fell in love with you as you 
danced !" 

/ A blush like an April sunshine crosses 
Jane's face. Sweet, trebly sweet, from 
their rarity, are words like these from Theo- 
bald's lips ! She can forgive, she thinks 
she can forgive — Lady Rose all that poor, 
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stunted, artificial ball-room flirtation, on 
the strength of them ! 

" I can never believe you fell in love with 
me, looking as hideous as I must have looked 
that day," and her hand returns to his. 
" When I was dressed I wasn't ugly I know, 
but the prettiest girl that ever lived couldn't 
look well dancing battements in a green 
merino dress and a shabby hat." 

** Jenny, did I or did I not come and 
speak to you the moment the class broke 
up ?" 

** That was nothing. Any one might have 
done that without falUng in love." 

" And didn't you say that for no earthly 
consideration would you allow me to see 
you home, and then didn't I see you home 
— it rained, too — all the way to Waterloo 
Road, and I held my umbrella over your 
head, and got wet through myself?" 

" And then how soon you began to get 
jealous," adds Jane; "jealous of old Adolphe 
Dido, who had known me since I was a 
baby, because he called me *my dear' — 
as if every one in a theatre didn't call every 
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one else * my dear ;' jealous of poor little 
Montague Stokes, because he happened to 
be my lover in the piece ; jealous of every- 
body. You have quite left off being jealous, 
Mr. Theobald, by the way !" 

"Yes, my dear Jane," says Theobald, 
and he draws his wife to his side, to the 
detriment of her musHn frills, and kisses 
her. " I leave that branch of domestic 
duty to you, now." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CIGAEETTB OF PEACE. 

THE house in which Lady Rose Golightly 
lives was built by the good old duke, 
her grandpapa, while he was still Marquis of 
Fitzgermain. It goes by the name of Beau- 
desert's Folly, and its architecture bears a 
modest resemblance to that of the Brighton 
Pavilion, which royal building was, indeed, 
erected by the gracious prince and friend of 
the Beaudesert family at about the same date 
as the " Folly." 

" Mine is the most ridiculously ugly house 
in England," Lady Rose says, herself, pro- 
bably with justice. And still, every received 
canon of art, of taste, put aside. Beau- 
desert's Folly is not without a certain specious 
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attractiveness of its own. It was built to 
humour the whim of a certain French lady, 
in whose opinions art went for Uttle indeed, 
pleasure for everything ; built, as its name 
implies, for the sojourn of ** Folly " during 
six or eight summer weeks. And it, at least, 
fulfils the object of its existence. There is 
a panneled gewgaw banqueting-room, all 
white and gold, and blue and crimson, and 
with so many stained ** Grothic " windows 
opening to the ground, that to dine there is 
the next thing to dining in the open air 
itself. And there is a small amber Chinese 
drawing-room, faded from its pristine beauty, 
but whose warm colouring and subdued 
light doubtless suited the swarthy com- 
plexion of its first occupant, as they now 
suit the London-bleached cheeks of Lady 
Rose Grolightly. And drawing-room and 
banqueting-room alike open upon a terrace ; 
and in the garden outside plays a fountain, 
so close that you can hear the cool splash of 
the water as you dine. 

. . . What astonishing effects these pan- 
neled walls, that garden terrace, might pro- 
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duce if they would only break suddenly into 
speech before some of the discreet Chalkshire 
people — Mesdames Coventry Brown and 
Crosbie, for instance, or the venerable 
Archdeacon and his wife — when these worthy 
souls come to pay their little court to Lady 
Rose! For history, however many hard 
things it may have to say of the Beaudesert 
family, has always allowed them the nega- 
tive virtue of knowing how to enjoy them- 
selves, and three successive Beaudesert 
generations have now, during about ten 
weeks of the year, enjoyed themselves at 
The Folly 1 

Under Lady Rose's regime fewer cakes are 
eaten, perhaps, less ale drank, than under 
the regime of her predecessors (although 
many a lively dinner-party, or impromptu 
supper, is held in the ban que ting-room of 
The Folly, whereof the Chalkshire world 
knows nothing). The house ^as made over 
to her for her lifetime by her brother, the 
present duke, at the time of her marriage — 
made over with strictest legal prohibitions 
against poor George Golightly's ever having 
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the right to cross its threshold without 
his wife's consent. And a very pleasant 
little summer retreat, or harbour of refuge, 
Lady Rose finds it now in her life of quasi- 
widowhood. When she is in want of money 
— Lady Rose is often in want of money — and 
has let her town house, there is always the 
ridiculous minaretted roof of The Folly to 
shelter her ; when she turns sick of every- 
thing in town — dress, lovers, rouge, scandal, 
herself; herself most of all — there are always 
the roses and carnations of The Folly gardens 
to nurse her back to peace. A distinct vein 
of poetry runs through the many-coloured 
composite of which Lady Rose Grolightly is 
formed. Woman of the world, steeped to 
the lips in worldliness though she is, she 
can feel nature, June nights, July flowers, 
the love-song of the thrush and nightingale 
still. But then she must feel it all in com- 
pany ! Carnations in the afternoon ; a 
French dinner and champagne, and four or 
five pleasant men and women, bringing with 
them the last stories from town, afterwards. 
The love-SQngs of the nightingale ; but songs 
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from human-lips as well ; and coffee on the 
terrace and a stroll through the moonlit 
gardens, and a cigarette or two, and Bad- 
minton to finish the evening. 

I repeat it, less cakes and ale are consumed 
now than formerly at The Folly ; but cigar- 
ettes, champagne, and sentiment have re- 
placed them. The Lady Rose Golightly of 
our virtuous Victorian era, in short, has 
succeeded the noisy male Beaudeserts and 
their associates of other days. But what a 
world of social reform, what a revolution, 
not in manners only, but in morals, is implied 
in those few words. 

" Every one is here, I think, Mrs. Brown, 
except the Theobalds. As they are stran- 
gers in the land I suppose we must give 
them ten minutes' law still ?" 

The amber and muslin curtains of Lady 
Rose's drawing-room are closed just suffi- 
ciently to soften the effect of western sun- 
beams upon evening complexions, without 
excluding the cool flower-scented air from 
the garden, and Lady Rose, never so 
charming as in her own house, is chat- 
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ting away that dreariest prelude to plea- 
sure in human life, the interval before 
dinner. 

" The Theobalds !" repeats Mrs. Coventry 
Brown, turning herself slowly, as on a pivot, 
in her mulberry satin. She is a vast, mild, 
pulpy-looking blonde, this Oracle before 
whose utterances all Chalkshire trembles, a 
scantily-draped blonde of fifty, with white 
roses mysteriously pinned upon a bald 
head, with great wide-open yellow eyes, a 
soft purring voice, and a creamy smile. " I 
did not quite catch you, dear Lady Rose. 
Is it possible the poor Miss Theobalds feel 
equal to going into society already ?" 

" Oh, I don't mean the Miss Theobalds," 
Lady Rose answers ; " I am not good enough 
to aspire to intimacy with the Miss Theobalds. 
The people I expect are the new arrivals, 
Francis Theobald, of Theobalds, and his 
wife." 

' '* Ah ! Indeed !" Mrs. Coventry Brown 
draws her lips close, runs her eyes round the 
room, then drops them upon the fine massive 
fore-ground of her own bare arms, and gives 
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the white roses on her head a little depreciatory 
shake. " Mr. Francis Theobald was at the 
flower show yesterday, I believe?" she re- 
marks, an obtrusive emphasis on the 
" mister." 

**And his wife too, didn't you see her? 
They came away with me. She is rather a 
nice-looking person — ah I there's a ring ; it 
must be them. Don't you agree with me, 
Mr. Crosbie ?" Lady Rose appeals to Raw- 
don Crosbie, who has instantly hovered 
near at the mention of Jane's name. " Mr. 
Theobald's wife is rather a nice-looking 
person ?" 

Rawdon thinks Mr. Theobald's wife one of 
the prettiest women he ever saw in his life, 
and, being too young and too unversed in 
the world's ways to discern the error of ho- 
nest partisanship, says so, boldly. 

"Well, there I cannot agree with you," 
cries Lady Rose, a little sharply. " She has 
a nice complexion, certainly, and a pair of 
blue eyes — but no features. And then, such 
an absence of style !" 

" But, my dear Lady Rose, what can one 
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expect ?" purrs Mrs. Coventry Brown in a 
woolly whisper. " The marvel is, I think 
(and a great relief it must be to the poor 
Miss Theobalds), that a person from such a 
position as that should be noticeable at all." 

•*Come, come, Mrs. Brown, no scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth! I have theatrical 
blood in my own veins, you know;" Lady 
Rose is fond of thus openly adverting to the 
one notorious blurr upon the Beaudesert 
scutcheon ; " and I never will hear a word 
against the sock and buskin. If Mrs. Theo- 
bald is nice, I, for my part, shall like her 
just as well as if she were the daughter 
of a prince. But then, I care nothing 
for birth. I am an out-and-out repub- 
lican." 

Now Mrs. Coventry Brown's father, men 
say, began life humbly in the retail hosiery 
business. Her husband, all the world 
knows, was a Manchester cotton-seller. 
She is therefore aristocratic to the back- 
bone, and the very word " birth " jars 
harshly on her susceptibilities. 

" 1 think we must admit, my dear Lady 
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Rose," a peony flush rising over her large 
blonde face, " I think we must admit that 
there are parvenoos and parvenoos. Also 
that it is a duty " — I am afraid Mrs. Coven- 
try Brown pronounces it " dooty," for when 
she is vexed she forgets her pronunciation 
sometimes — "to make distinctions between 
them." 

Before Lady Rose can answer, the door 
is thrown open, and the innocent objects 
of the discussion make their appearance. 
Theobald debonair, self-possessed, graceful, 
a man of men now as ever in Lady Rose's 
sight; Jane, shyer than she would be if 
she were facing a couple of thousand spec- 
tators from behind the footlights, upon 
his arm. She has never, it must be borne 
in mind, entered a drawing-room containing 
ladies, unless it be the public drawing-room 
of a foreign hotel, until this moment. Theo- 
bald married her from the stage, an ignorant 
child pf sixteen, and has introduced her to 
no society, save the society of men, since. 
She knows not a law, a tradition of what, 
with pleasant irony, is called our social in- 
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tercourse. ABd yet, by accident, iDspiration 
— who shall say what teaches women (never 
men) the secrets of a class to which they 
were not born ? — she trangresses against 
none of them. Some subtle intuition, some 
acute rendering, perhaps, of the glances 
Lady Ros#**bestowed yesterday upon the 
** extremely brilliant silk " has made her 
dress in simple white muslin to-night; 
white muslin, high to the throat, reUeved 
only by a knot or two of blue ribbon, and 
with some carnations from the garden at 
Theobalds in her hair. She looks a girl of 
seventeen ! A pang of envy contracts Lady 
Rose Golightly's heart as one of the mirrors 
with which the room is lined reflects Jane's 
blooming face in dangerously close contrast 
with her own faded one. Alas ! there is the 
diflTerence of a dozen years at least between 
them. But then, recollects Lady Rose, 
youth does not invariably ride the winning 
horse in these days. Above and beyond all 
things, what men desire most is — to be 
amused. Could a red-and- white, uneducated 
creature hke this amuse any man, above all 
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a man as fastidious as poor Francis Theobald 
once was in his tastes ? 

She advances and receives Jane with 
marked cordiality; the Oracle, while the 
reception goes on, holding her rose-crowned 
head aloft, and keeping her tawny eyes well 
fixed upon nothingness. Colonel Mauleverer, 
Captain Brabazon, Rawdon, all come for- 
ward. Jane's shyness begins to vanish; 
and Lady Rose, I must say, seems bent 
upon fulfilling the pleasant, hollow duties 
of a well bred-hostess to the uttermost. 

"Loo, my dear," and she turns to a 
lady who, till now, has been talking to 
Colonel Mauleverer in the background, " let 
me introduce you to Mrs. Theobald. My 
own familiar friend," this with a smile to 
Jane, " Miss Childers." 

Loo Childers, the familiar friend (" the 
lost soul," say unkind tongues) of Lady 
Rose Golightly, is one of those mature 
girls of the world whereof the present age is 
so fertile. If the semi-detached matron be 
the salt, the whoUy-detached maiden may 
surely be called the pepper of society in our 
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times. Loo Childers, the second daughter 
of an exiled and impoverished peer, knows 
everybody, goes everywhere, does every- 
thing; even to writing a book of travels. 
She is a couple of years younger than Lady 
Rose, and pretty in a certain quaint style. 
A complexion tanned by yachting, yellowed 
by cosmetics, by late hours, by hard work of 
aU kinds, but good stiU under the chande- 
liers ; hair of dazzling gold, save near the 
roots, where the natural brown is apt to 
assert itself ; a somewhat over-full figure ; a 
speaking smile, and the best cut foot in 
London; these are Loo Childers' person- 
alities. And in a certain kind of race, not 
the race matrimonial, nineteen out of twenty 
young and handsome girls might compete 
with Loo Childers in vain. No doubt about 
her power of amusing men. Why, she 
amuses herself, to the never-ending astonish- 
ment of poor, disillusioned, unamusable Lady 
Rose. " How I wish I had your irrepres- 
sible taste for life. Loo ! If you were in my 
place, I wonder if even you could amuse 
yourself?" she said once. *'0f course I 
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could," was Loo's answer; "I should run 
about all over the world, and take Mr. 
Grolightly with me." But, unfortunately, 
that is not quite Lady Rose Golightly's idea 
of amusement. 

Dinner is announced while Miss Childers 
is still talking, good-naturedly patronising, 
to Jane, and Rawdon Crosbie's heart beats 
high with hope. He has overheard Lady 
Rose tell off the martyred Colonel to Mrs. 
Coventry Brown. He has a vague idea that 
she intends to keep Captain Brabazon for 
herself, and that in the disposal of the 
intervening, unimportant couples Jane will 
fall to him. He finds that he has reckoned 
without his hostess. Lady Rose gives a 
quick little look at Captain Brabazon. 
" Now," the look says, " take the poor 
young person you made me invite off my 
hands ; talk to her ; keep her quiet, as you 
promised, for the rest of the evening." 
Another moment and Jane, on Captain 
Brabazon' 8 arm, is leaving the drawing- 
room, and Rawdon is crushed^! He doesn't 
care what becomes of him ; he would just as 
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soon take Mrs. Coventry Brown as any one 
else now. 

" Mr. Sraylie," says Lady Rose's pleasant 
voice, " will you take Miss Childers ?" Mr. 
Smylie is the curate of the parish, asked, at 
the eleventh hour, as a safe and canonical 
make-weight against Mrs. Coventry Brown. 
" Mr. Crosbie — Miss Brown. And last of 
all, Mr. Theobald, will you take me ?" 

So the party is arranged. The dining- 
table is round, and as Theobald is on Lady 
Rose's right, and as Jane must not be next 
her husband, and as the Theobalds must 
be parted as widely as possible from the 
Coventry Browns, it becomes almost ma- 
thematically demonstrable that Rawdon 
Crosbie's place shall be between the Oracle 
and her daughter. And here, accordingly, 
he finds himself; Jane nearly opposite, with 
Brabazon and Mr. Smylie on either hand. 

He has never loved any member of the 
Brown family. Oh, how fervently he hates 
them now ! Augusta Brown is a white, 
purring yellow-eyed little woman, half the 
size and age of her mother, but precisely 
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like her in all essential points ; and before 
they have done their soup she has launched 
forth some very small, very under-bred jest 
at Eawdon respecting his coming marriage. 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Brown," he 
says, with the look and manner of a decidedly 
dangerous young bear. "I did not quite 
follow the drift of your remark ?" 

She repeats it, adding a hope that she will 
be "allowed to oflGiciate as bridesmaid;" and 
Rawdon, glancing across the table, sees Mrs. 
Theobald watching him, a smile lurking in 
the corners of her lips. His mood upon this 
changes. He makes the sprightly Augusta 
some confidential and amicable reply, puts 
on an air of gratitude when, a minute later, 
Mrs. Coventry Brown, herself, turns and 
whispers • her word of nauseous congratula- 
tion. Then, swiftly — right, left — he drives 
home two small shafts of sarcasm, pointed 
enough to make their way even through the 
tough armour of self-conceit with which the 
Coventry Browns are panoplied. And then 
he is left in peace. Mrs. Coventry Brown, 
the mother of two marriageable daughters, 
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lays vicarious siege to tlie Colonel's time- 
hardened old heart during the remainder of 
dinner. Augusta picks up whatever stray 
crumbs of attention Captain Brabazon may 
have to bestow upon her. Rawdon is left to 
his own thoughts, and to the occupation of 
furtively watching Jane, and comparing her 
in his own mind with this gathering of re- 
ceived, accredited members of society by 
whom she is surrounded. 

How well she stands the test I With 
the Coventry Browns — ^purse-proud vulgar 
Pharisees as they are, women mean of soul 
and heart as of feature, yet before whose 
guineas every one in the county (his own 
people included) bow down — with the Coven- 
try Browns, Rawdon Crosbie will not even 
compare her. But with Loo Childers, with 
Lady Rose! Both of these women are 
young, still ; both good-looking ; both versed 
in the easy graces, the unaffectedness of 
manner which knowledge of the world alone 
can give. But how charmless Jane's pre- 
sence renders them in Rawdon' s eyes I Lady 
Rose wears a rich amber sUk to-night; an 
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amber silk that in its prime has had courtly 
experiences; with jewels of worth on neck 
and wrists, and genuine point lace trimmings 
on the Charles II. bodice. Loo Childers is 
in a brocaded pink " Watteau" that has 
already seen no little service during its 
London campaign. And both of them . . . 
the word that is coming is unkind, but it 
expresses what Rawdon Crosbie thinks . . . 
both of them look dirty beside Jane, with 
her clean cheap muslin, and her girl's face, 
innocent of all cosmetics but open air and 
cold water. Is this superior cleanliness 
surface-deep only, or does it reach the heart 
as well? Young Rawdon is as yet no 
moralist ; and all the observations he makes, 
on men and manners, are superficial ones. 

With a party of ten people at a round 
table, conversation ought to be general ; but 
from the conflicting nature of the elements 
brought together to-night the talk has an 
irresistible tendency to break up into duets. 
Lady Rose sets the example. However the 
rest may fare, surely Mr. Theobald should 
be contented ; food cooked by an artist, good 
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wine, neither under nor over iced, and as 
perfect a hostess as Lady Eose, devoted 
to himself! The subjects of interest be- 
tween these two persons seem inexhaustible. 
Jane, with the keen sixth sense of nascent 
jealousy, can hear them in the midst of all her 
own lively small talk with Captain Brabazon. 
"You remember that evening at Rich- 
mond ?" *' Have you forgotten that Derby 
day?" "You know, of course, that poor 
Jack HalUday has married her at last." " Can 
you believe that little Lord Alfred has gone 
on a mission to the Jews ?" They have a 
common past : the one bond of union that 
has always been wanting between Theobald 
and herself The badly-used old Colonel, 
with three pretty women at the table, finds 
himself hopelessly made over to Mrs. Coven- 
try Brown, and eats and drinks in silence. 
Loo Childers and the curate carry on the 
one really business-like flirtation of the 
party. 

"If you insist upon giving me Mr. 
Smylie," said Loo, when she and Lady Rose 
talked over the arrangements of the table at 
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their five o'clock tea — ** If you insist upon 
giving me the curate of the parish. Rose, 
I shall be obUged to propose to him. I tell 
you so fairiy, beforehand." 

And she evidently means to keep her 
word. 

Mr. Smylie is a very pleasant-spoken, 
pleasant-looking little fellow. An aunt, from 
whom he expects money, did not think his 
head strong enough for competitive exami- 
nations, so, to please her, he devoted his 
youth to hard-boating at Cambridge, and a 
few months back entered the church without 
special bias for or against the vocation. He 
has fair curly hair, and a fair Uttle much- 
cared-for moustache, which the good old 
rector has not had the heart as yet to bid 
him cut off. Also he has a fair and boyish 
complexion, through which blushes not a 
few mantle as Loo Childers improves his 
mind and raises his spirits by lively com- 
mentaries on the different social events of 
note that have come off during the past 
season in town. 

The Miss Coventry Browns, the Miss 
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Pippins, all the slow and irreproachable 
young ladies of the neighbourhood, have, in 
turn, been recommended to Mr. Smylie 
since his arrival in the parish. " There are 
the Miss Coventry Browns, Smylie; well- 
brought up girls. No one ever breathed a 
word against the Miss Coventry Browns; 
and, money too ; just the young women for 
clergymen's wives. Or if not the Miss 
Browns, the Miss Pippins. Less money, 
certainly, and rather older ; but, if possible, 
better suited to a parsonage fireside, and all 
musical. With two such families as the 
Browns and Pippins to choose fi:om, no pa- 
rish priest need long be without the blessing 
of a good wife." 

And now, yes, by the time they have 
reached the second course, Mr. SmyUe's 
depraved heart tells him that the kind of 
companion he would prefer by a parsonage 
fireside is — not a well-brought up Miss 
Brown, not even a musical Miss Pippin, but 
a rattling dread-nought, go-ahead young 
person of the world, like Loo Childers, Such 
is curate nature I 
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" You see I am keeping my word, Rose," 
she whispers to the hostess as the ladies are 
on their way to the drawing-room: Mrs. 
Coventry Brown, like a full-rigged war ship, 
saiUng first, Jane's sKm figure following so 
close that she all but trips herself up over 
the dowager's spreading train. " We are 
getting on splendidly, considering my inex- 
perience of curates. I mean to have the 
final scene in full force when the moon 
rises." 

Lady Rose Golighty sets her face strongly 
against the modem fashion of men leaving 
the dining-room with the ladies : theory and 
observation aUke teUing her that the inno- 
vation is based upon radically false views of 
human nature. The wine at The Folly, 
unlike most establishments without a respon- 
sible masculine head, is unexceptionable (the 
butler is a servant of a good many years' 
standing in the Beaudesert family), and all 
the more intimate fi^equenters of the house 
know that their hostess regards their absence, 
for an hour at least, fi:om the drawing room, 
as a matter of course. 
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So for one hour, for one mortal hour, 
Jane, unsupported, has to bear up against 
the society of her own sex. After showing 
her the azaleas at the flower-show, and 
driving her from the flower-show back to 
Theobalds, and now, for form's sake, asking 
her to accompany her husband on his first 
visit to The Folly, Lady Rose feels that she 
has, in every possible way, " behaved well" 
to Francis Theobald's wife, and troubles her 
head very little more about her. For two 
or three minutes the ladies, irregularly 
grouped, remain standing, Mrs. and Miss 
Coventry Brown twittering forth their 
praises of the deUghtfiil gardens of The 
Folly, and the delightful view from The Folly 
windows. Lady Rose responding by languid 
nonentities. Then all subside, as ladies are 
prone to do after dinner, into their waiting- 
places. Miss Augusta Brown perches herself, 
with childish simplicity, on a little ottoman, 
which immediately commands the door, and 
turns over a book of photographs; Mrs. 
Coventry Brown sinks — ^like a big protecting 
angel in a mulberry satin — upon a sofa near 
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her daughter. Loo Childers and Lady Rose 
draw their chairs to the bay window, and 
looking out upon the twilight, tempered, 
enough to be admitted freely now, begin to 
chat together. Jane is nowhere. Yes, she 
is far away from Mrs. Coventry Brown. 
That, at all events, she feels, is one advan- 
tage. And she is near enough to hear what 
Lady Rose and her own familiar friend talk 
about. That is another, and a more doubt- 
ful one. 

They talk about everything under the sun 
— I mean the London sun, to whose pure 
rays Miss Childers bade good-bye this morn- 
ing — and they talk about everything with 
the outspokenness of their class and genera- 
tion. People of the stamp of Mrs. Coventry 
Brown may hint away reputations if they 
choose, thinking ambiguity elegance. Lady 
Rose and Loo Childers hint nothing. They 
call men, things, and actions by their proper 
names ; and as Jane listens to them her blue 
eyes open wider and wider with wonder. 

Under ordinary circumstances, histories 
of Lord George and Sir Harry, with the fair 
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ladies rightly or wrongfiilly belonging to such 
histories, might perhaps, however plainly 
narrated, be caviare to her. But it happens, 
just now, that a notable patrician romance, 
or, as the newspapers vulgarly call it, 
" case," arrests the attention of the public. 
And to this romance. Loo, from private 
sources of her own, is able to add circum- 
stantial and detailed information for Lady 
Rose's benefit. So Jane knows accurately 
on what ground they tread; and, I repeat 
it, her eyes open wider and wider with won- 
der as she listens. 

What manner of women, she speculates, 
are these who talk ? If they were ballet- 
girls she could take their measure quickly 
and concisely enough. But they are ladies 
of birth and education, ladies belonging to 
a world whose inner sanctuaries her foot 
may never profane while she lives. And 
Mrs. Coventry Brown — moral judge and 
censor of all Chalkshire — where is her mo- 
rality now ? Mrs. Coventry Brown sits, her 
fat white arms folded, her yellow eyes gazing 
through the window, with the serene con- 
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sciousness of unassailed virtue, and of being 
the guest of a duke's, daughter, on her lips. 
Does she hear and understand? Does Au- 
gusta, listening without a blush, as a well- 
brought up girl should be able to listen to 
anything, understand ? Jane, outer barba- 
rian as she is, can only wonder. And the 
twilight deepens, and the talk flows freer, 
if that be possible, than before, and Loo has 
just reached a culminating point, which 
makes even Augusta pause as she turns over 
the pages of her book, when in comes a ser- 
vant bearing lights and coffee, followed, three 
or four minutes later, by Rawdon Crosbie 

Rawdon glances round the room ; sees in 
a second that Jane is " shunted," and pur- 
suing his way boldly past Mrs. and Miss 
Coventry Brown, gets possession of the 
vacant chair by her side. The Colonel and 
Captain Brabazon make their appearance 
next, and then Lady Rose proposes an ad- 
journment to the gardens—^where the flowers 
are smelling sweet, and the stars shining, 
and where Jane's oppressed lungs begin once 
more to breathe freely. 

D 2 
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'* I hope I shall never, never find myself 
alone in a room with ladies while I live," she 
remarks to Rawdon, who keeps, jealously 
faithful, at her side. 

" What, not with such exquisite specimens 
of ladyhood as Augusta Brown and her 
mother ?" 

" I wasn't thinking of them particularly. 
I'm afraid, not being a lady myself, I should 
feel out of place among ladies of any kind — 
just that. By-the-by, Rawdon," — what has 
become of the formal " Mr. Crosbie ?" Jane 
herself could not tell you; to call young 
fellows of Rawdon's age by their Christian 
names is, I imagine, one of the habits of 
old days that clings to her unawares — " by- 
the-by, Rawdon, how fond you seem to be 
of the Coventry Browns. Say a favourable 
word for me with them — there's a good boy." 

" A favourable word from me would go so 
far! Mrs. Theobald, its wrong, under any 
circumstances, to want to strangle one's 
fellow creatures, isn't it ? You are better 
posted, I'm sure, than I am in the whole 
duty of man." 
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** You don't want to strangle me, I 
hope ?" says Jane. 

"I wanted, desperately, to make an end • 
of Augusta and her mamma at dinner. 
Nothing but my regard for Lady Rose pre- 
vented me from doing it." 

" Oh, you, like everybody else, have a 
great regard for Lady Rose Golightly, 
then ?" 

" SuflBciently great to keep me from spoil- 
ing one of her nice little dinner-parties, 
certainly." 

**And Miss Childers? You admire her 
too, of course?" 

" No, I leave that- to Smylie. Abject and 
abandoned though my own condition was 
during dinner, I kept my eyes well-opened, 
you see, on all you people who were amusing 
yourselves, Mrs. Theobald." 

" Amusing ourselves 1 I amused myself 
chiefly with looking at Mrs. Coventry 
Brown," says Jane, lightly. " I know that 
I've made her my enemy for life — as if I 
had not enemies enough already I but I 
couldn't help it. Talk of the ballet I I'm 
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sure no ballet ever furnished a fitter case for 
the Lord Chamberlain than Mrs. Coventry 
Brown in a ball-dress. And then the three 
white roses on that dear old bald head ! 
You are an intimate friend of the family — 
tell me how are they fastened on ? Glue, 
tin-tacks, a spring— which ?'' 

They jest, they laugh. From the other 
side the garden, Jane's clear laugh rings 
obnoxiously in Mrs. Coventry Brown's ear, 
as this admirable woman and her daughter 
stand alone together upon the terrace. Two 
gentlemen are still absent in the dining- 
room. Mr. Theobald, for a good many 
years now, has eschewed ladies' society, and 
improves every occasion of keeping aloof from 
them as long as possible ; the curate, much 
as he admires Lady Rose's friend, admires 
Lady Rose's claret more. As a natural con- 
sequence, Mrs. Coventry Brown and her 
daughter stand deserted, while the dresses 
of Lady Rose, Loo Childers, and Jane may 
be seen, each with an attendant black 
coat, flitting slowly about among the garden 
shadows. 
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" I call it most, discreditable of him," says 
Mrs. Coventry Brown. " Lady Rose is ec- 
centric ; we all know what the Beaudeserts 
are," raising a significant finger to her fore- 
head, " and a woman of her rank can, or 
thinks she can, invite anybody. There was 
the old Duke used to have Giles the tobac- 
conist to dinner, and, what was more, invite 
very good people to meet him. But for 
Rawdon Crosbie — an engaged man — and 
such a fortune as Emma Marsland's at 
stake 1 I shall make a point of driving over 
to The Hawthorns " — The Hawthorns is the 
name of Mr. Crosbie's place — " and letting 
poor dear Mrs. Crosbie know my opinions." 

" Rawdon Crosbie is a horrid bear," says 
Augusta. " I'm sure, how Emma Marsland 
could have accepted him ! — but then she 
never had another beau, that's one thing. 
What a tawdry made-up creature that Loo 
Childers is, ma I I could see the paint on 
her face at dinner, thick ; and how she flung 
herself at Smylie ! And, law, how low she 
talks ma ! Did you Tiear what she was 
telling Lady Rose ?" 
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" It might be low for you, child, or for 
me," answers ** ma " in a tone of admoni- 
tion. "But these things are very diflferent 
for the aristocracy. Honny swore, Augusta 
— evil be to him that evil thinks. The aris- 
tocracy, my dear, see so much of fashion- 
able levity that they cease to think any harm 
of it. If you've a chance, Gussy, make 
friends with Miss Childers. She is the 
daughter of a peer, recollect. She might 
be of great use in getting us introductions 
• the next time we go to town." 

It is ten o'clock before Theobald and the 
curate make their appearance on the lawn. 
At a quarter past ten Mrs. Corentry Brown's 
carriage, to Lady Rose's intense relief, bears 
its precious freight out of The Folly gates. 
Colonel Mauleverer's dog-cart, the Theo- 
balds' hired fly, and the Crosbies' phaeton, 
drive up to the side entrance about eleven. 
And all this time Lady Rose has not had five 
minutes alone with Theobald ; all this time 
Mr. Smylie's afiections are not legitimately 
compromised ! 

Everybody is loitering still, glad to en- 
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joy freedom and fresh air out of doors ; and 
Loo Childers and the hostess walk round to 
the side of the house to see their friends 
depart. The dog-cart, with Mauleverer and 
Brabazon, starts first ; then Jane bids good- 
night, and gets into the hired fly, Theobald 
preparing to follow. 

**You are all going shamefully early," 
says Lady Rose, not ofifering to shake hands 
with him. ** This is the best hour of the 
twenty-four. Loo and I are just going to 
light the cigarette of peace. Oh, yes, Mr. 
Smyhe, you may be shocked, but we are 
desperate smokers both of us ! Won't you 
stay and keep us in countenance ?" 

" It's nearly Sunday morning already, I'm 
afraid," says Mr. Smylie, blushing up to the 
roots of his flaxen hair in the dark. 

" Sunday ! Well, what of that? Do you 
never smoke on Sunday ? Now, if you stop, 
we can take you home by a short way, can't 
we. Loo ? through the back garden and over 
the fields. We will take care of you till you 
are in sight of your own church spire, Mr. 
Smylie, I promise." 
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The curate hesitates, and is lost. 

" No use to ask you to join us, of course ?" 
says Lady Rose, looking up suddenly into 
the face of her old lover. " Theobalds isn't 
half a mile farther than Mr. Smylie's house 
... if you will !" 

Her voice sinks : the kindly starlight 
poetizes the age, the sallowness of the face 
that once, for a brief space, was the one 
beloved face on earth to Francis Theo- 
bald. 

He has not an ounce of sentiment in his 
composition ; but a man may like a cigarette, 
in the company of a pleasant woman, on 
a summer night, without possessing much 
sentiment. 

** Jenny would be afraid to drive home by 
herself," he remarks, but with more com- 
pliance than there ought to be in his 
voice. 

" Oh, not in the least ! I am afraid of 
nothing," cries Jane, very short and cold. 
" Tell the man to drive on, please." 

And, really before Theobald's conscience 
has had time to turn round, Mrs. Theobald 
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has driven away : thrown him into the very 
open jaws of temptation. Such is the con- 
sequence of one's wife having a fiery 
temper ! 

Close beside The Folly gates, on the way 
towards Theobalds, rises one of the stiff, 
breakneck hills for which Chalkshire is 
famous. The fly commences the ascent at 
the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, 
and Jane is just communing within herself as 
to whether she shall or shall not cry over 
Theobald's wicked defection, when a tall 
man's figure makes its appearance walking 
quietly along at the side of the carriage. 
She chokes back her rising tears, and leans 
her face out eagerly. It is Theobald, rescued 
from the hands of Lady Rose and Loo 
Childers — alas ! it is only Rawdon Crosbie : 
Rawdon Crosbie, whose fate it seems to be 
to come across Mrs. Theobald at all times 
when an upholder or a friend is wanted. Ncrw 
she must drill herself sharply : show never 
a suspicion of the cruel demon of jealousy 
that is taking possession of her thoughts. 
" You here, Rawdon ?" There is a change, 
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a ring of subdued sadness in her voice, and 
Bawdon Crosbie internrets it not unfavour- 
ably to himself. ^ " Is this the road that leads 
to The Hawthorns r" 

" All roads lead to The Hawthorns, or can 
be made to lead there," says Rawdon. 
" Are you aware that you went away with- 
out wishing me good-bye, Mrs. Theobald ?" 

" Did I ? oh, where's the use of so many 
formalities between fidends ? You were 
saying good-night to Lady Rose and Miss 
Childers — that's the truth. How could you 
remember to think of poor insignificant me ?" 

The hill that Rawdon has always thought 
the longest, weariest pull in Chalkshire, is 
climbed only too quickly. The flyman 
mounts on the box : the jaded horses stop 
for a minute to get back their breath. A 
delicious calm and sweetness broods over all 
the wide-spread upland. The chirping of a 
grasshopper close at hand, the tinkle of a 
distant sheep-bell among the chalk-hollows : 
every softest sound, far or near, is heard 
with curious distinctness through the dead 
quiet of the night. 
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" And we must say good-bye really," cries 
Jane, giving Rawdon her hand. ** I am 
not going to be so rude, you see, this 
time." 

. . . All she wants is to be alone ; alone 
with her own thoughts, her own sorely 
wounded heart ; Rawdon Crosbie is no more 
to her than one of the stiflf, wind-shorn elm 
trees that are ranged like sentinels along the 
straight white road. But her hand trembles 
as it rests in his ; and he stands (the discreet 
family coachman drawing his own deductions 
as he watches events from the phaeton) and 
gazes in a sort of dream at the dingy hired 
fly that bears her from him. ... 

** Now I call this delightful," says Loo 
Childers, when the last sound of carriage 
wheels has died away. " Why isn't there a 
rule that no party shall ever consist of more 
or less than four people ? Have you got 
your cigarette-case, Rose?" 

No ; Lady Rose's cigarette-case is indoors, 
and Loo, accompanied by the curate, goes 
in search of it. Towards midnight they all 
drink Badminton and smoke the cigarette of 
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peace together on the terrace, and at some 
later hour of the night or morning start off 
in the yellow moonlight to look for the spire 
of Lidlington church. 

So ends Mr. and Mrs. Theobald's first ex- 
perience of one of Lady Bose Golightly's 
nice little dinners. 




CHAPTER III. 

CHAMPAGNE FBOM TUMBLERS. 

MISS CHARLOTTE THEOBALD is not 
a woman to be turned from the per- 
formance of any righteous duty by a single 
rebuflp*. Whatever the shortcomings of 
Francis, whatever the levity of his unfortu- 
nate wife, Miss Charlotte remembers that 
he is her brother still, and as such entitled 
to her advice and surveillance. The elder 
sister, a wiser woman in her generation, is 
for leaving the new owners of Theobalds 
as much as possible to themselves. " We 
shall never think with their thoughts, nor 
they with ours, Charlotte. We have paid 
our first visit, they have returned it; and 
we were out. The thing is done. Causing 
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scandal in the neighbourhood?" The do- 
mestic concerns of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Theobald are already furnishing conversation 
for a good many idle Lidlington tongues. 
** But then we always knew they must cause 
scandal ! When Francis refused to wear 
mourning for his own first cousin it was 
easy to foresee the rest. A man who can 
turn a sacred duty into a jest once, will do 
so again ; and the best and most prudent 
thing for us is to leave them as much alone 
as possible." 

But it is not in Charlotte Theobald's na- 
ture to leave anything or any person alone 
so long as she has the power to disturb it. 
She has heard of the flower-show, of Lady 
Rose Golightly's dinner party — of every- 
thing : has even heard that they have hired 
another cook ; " on their income attempting 
to keep three servants at Theobalds !" She 
must give Francis her mind on all these 
points. He may go to ruin — he may go to 
ruin, as he has been going there throughout 
his whole life ! But it shall never be said 
that inertness, indifference on the part of 
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his sister Charlotte, helped to grease the 
wheels for him in his descent?. Accordingly, 
on the Saturday succeeding Lady Rose's 
dinner, the white nose of Diocletian, at two 
precisely, stops before the front door of 
Theobalds, and Miss Charlotte, in a severe 
voice, inquires if her brother is at home and 
disengaged ? It may or may not be an ill- 
bred thing to ask for the master of the house 
instead of the mistress. Miss Charlotte 
comes not as a fashionable visitor, but as a 
Christian ; a relative performing a solemn 
and imperative duty. She wants to see her 
brother, not her brother's wife. And, as I 
have said, she asks for him; and is ad- 
mitted. 

During the past six days the Theobalds 
have settled down as much, to use Jane's 
own words, as they are ever likely to settle 
in this life. And already the dingy old 
house is metamorphosed. Doors and win- 
dows stand open to the breath of heaven; 
flowers are in every available nook and 
corner ; heavy curtains; Indian rugs, have 
been swept away; heavy furniture trans- 
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ferred to garrets. The impress of Jane's 
airy, artistic taste is over all. 

Mr. Theobald is in the pleasantest room 
in the whole house; a small breakfast-par- 
lour, opening out from the big, dreary 
drawing-room, and looking across the garden 
towards the west. Here Jane has collected 
together every tolerably pretty thing she has 
been able to find : a clock from one room, 
an inlaid table from another, mirrors from 
them all. "We shall live in one room,'* says 
Jane, " not in twenty. Let us try, if we 
can, to make that one room habitable." 
Miss Charlotte casts her eyes around her 
with horror. The drawing-room looking- 
glass ! The best bedroom clock ! The table 
from the study ! Why, Theobalds is dis- 
mantled ; its altars are desecrated, its gods 
laid low, to please the sacrilegious fancy of 
a dancing-girl — another daughter of Hero- 
dias ! The remains of a meal — breakfast, 
luncheon, as you may like to call it — ^is on 
the table. Theobald and little Captain Bra- 
bazon, both in American rocking-chairs 
(these are new ; Theobald made it his special 
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duty to send to London for easy-chairs), are 
smoking, their legs comfortably elevated, 
beside the open window. 

" Dear ! What an atmosphere !" says 
Miss Charlotte, drawing back with a start, 
closely followed by one of her most vigorous 
sniffs. 

Theobald throws away his half-finished 
cigar, and rises to meet her. Captain Bra- 
bazon, dreadfully frightened, prepares for 
instant flight. " We shall see you to-night, 
then, Theobald ? Eight, sharp, mind. I'll 
just run and say good-bye to Mrs. Theobald." 
And then off* he rushes, following the course 
of Mr. Theobald's cigar, through the open 
French window, into the garden. 

" Sit down, my dear Charlotte ; Jenny 
will be here directly. I can recommend you 
that chair," pointing to the one lately oc- 
cupied, and well impregnated with smoke, 
by Captain Brabazon. 

" I thank you, Francis. Rocking-chairs 
make me sea-sick. But I will get near tho 
window. I am not accustomed to tobacco- 
smoke." 

B 2 
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Miss Cliarlotte takes the smallest, most 
stiff-backed chair she can find, seats herself 
on its extreme edge, and looks aggressively 
about her. "You are intimate with the 
regiment already, it seems," she remarks, 
after a minute or two. 

" Yes ; they are a very nice set of 
fellows," answers Mr. Theobald. " I knew 
one of them, Brabazon, the man you saw 
here just now, abroad." 

" Indeed. It runs away with a great deal 
of money entertaining the military, Francis." 

" Not in the way I entertain, Charlotte. 
One or two of them drive over to dinner, 
and we give them the same dinner we should 
have had ourselves ; or Brabazon breakfasts 
with me, as he did to-day, without any in- 
vitation at all." 

" Breakfast ?" Miss Charlotte looks with 
a scared eye towards the table. " Oh ! you 
call this breakfast? Cold pie, chickens, 
wine, at breakfast! I'm afraid you must 
find Hannah Budd, the servant we engaged, 
a very ineflBcient cook for you." 

" Hannah Budd is certainly not a cordon 
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bleu," answers Mr. Theobald. " However, 
we have been lucky enough to pick up a 
very tolerable cook — for an* Englishwoman 
— who was leaving the Crown Hotel, at Lid- 
lington. So we are all right." 

" And you have dismissed Hannah Budd, 
I presume ? One of the most respectable 
girls in the parish ?" 

"No. Blossy took a fancy to her — it's 
very seldom Blossy takes a fancy to any 
one — and so the girl stays as nursemaid. 
How is Anne, in this hot weather — pretty 
well ?" 

" Anne does not complain more than 
usual. You intend to keep three women 
servants, then ?" 

" At present, my dear Charlotte. But, 
from what I can recollect of English house- 
keeping, the more servants one has, the more 
one wants, or the more they want ; so I 
dare say a scullery-girl and a maid for my 
wife will be added to them soon." 

" And do you imagine, Francis, that Theo- 
balds and three servants, to say nothing of 
officers about the house from morning till 
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night, are going to be kept up on six hun- 
dred a year ?" 

Mr. Theobald's glass goes into his eye : 
he surveys Charlotte's face and figure with 
attention. Placidly it occurs to him to 
wonder whether any other man living has, 
could have, such a sister as this ! 

" Because, if you think so, I do not," 
pursues Miss Charlotte, as he continues 
silent. ** I had heard already, every one in 
the neighbourhood knows, the kind of house 
you keep, and I consider it my duty, plea- 
sant, or not pleasant, to tell you that it 
can't last. That is the object of my visit." 

"Thanks, thanks," murmurs Theobald; 
but faintly. 

" I have one or two other things to i^ay 
to you. Anne advised me to hold my 
tongue. But I am a very different person 
to Anne. I never shuffle out of what is 
right because it happens to be disagreeable. 
You have resumed your intimacy with Lady 
Rose Golightly, I am told, Francis ?" 

She has scored a point against him at last. 
Too sweet of temper, too thoroughly gentle 
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of mood is Francis Theobald to say a deli- 
berately harsh thing to any woman; but 
just for one second it does enter his soul 
to bid Charlotte mind her own business and 
be — pleased to leave him in peace Ever 
since his return from the memorable Sunday 
morning walk his domestic life has been 
rendered bitter to him on the score of Lady 
Rose Golightly. Jane is not a woman to let 
jealousy consume her heart in silence, as so 
many women do — in romance. She has 
given Theobald her opinion with entire 
frankness as to the conduct of Lady Rose, 
Loo Childers, himself; has warned him that 
if he goes to bachelor entertainments at The 
Folly, or in any other way " than as a mar- 
ried man should" encourage Lady Rose's 
attentions, et caetera, et caetera. And now 
here is Charlotte, most unnatural combina- 
tion, joining issue with Jane against the 
common enemy, and the giver of the very 
best little dinners in Chalkshire ! I repeat 
it, if strong language could ever find its 
way to Francis Theobald's lips, now would 
be the moment. 



\ 
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Miss Charlotte sees that she has gained 
vantage-ground, and proceeds : 

** I have not forgotten " — alas, when does 
she forget anything ? — " I have not forgotten 
the talk there was about you and Lady Rose 
Beaudesert, years ago. And, I can tell you, 
your renewal of intimacy with a woman who 
treated you as she did then will be neither 
to your nor to your wife's credit. The 
people in this neighbourhood think nothing 
of Lady Rose Golightly." 

" They seem rather glad of her acquaint- 
ance," Mr. Theobald finds courage to assert. 

" In a certain way they may be. I know 
her extremely slightly myself. We visit, of 
course ; we have never courted her intimacy. 
Anne and I do not run after the fag-ends of 
the aristocracy. Yes, in a certain way, I 
daresay people are glad to know her because 
of the handle to her name. But no one 
respects her, and it will do no one any good 
to be taken up by her. Lady Rose Golightly 
will ask Tom, Dick, and Harry to her table 
if they amuse her for the moment." 

" Which shows that she has excellent dis- 
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crimination," observes Mr. Theobald, se- 
riously. " If Tom, Dick, or Harry would 
only amuse me, I should pretty soon ask 
them to Theobalds." 

" You seem to be doing so, already. But 
let us talk sense, if you please. Unhappily 
placed as your wife is, Francis, and though 
I have met with rebuflF from you already, I 
feel it my Duty now to give you a very 
plain and straightforward piece of advice. 
Whatever you may do yourself, don't asso- 
ciate her with the men and women who go 
to The Folly." 

" With Mrs. Coventry Brown, for in- 
stance ?" Theobald suggests. 

"Mrs. Coventry Brown met you by mis- 
take. Do you think Lady Rose did not turn 
the whole thing into a joke to the first person 
she met on Monday morning ? The people 
your wife will.be invited to meet, will be 
the riff-rafi* Lady Rose gets down from 
London, and whom she is ashamed of ask- 
ing the decent people of the neighbourhood 
to sit at table with." 

" Charlotte 1" 
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" Francis, this is a matter of conscience. 
You must excuse me if my language is not 
over-nice. Now, can you" — more upright 
than ever rises Miss Charlotte's slender 
figure; how she can poise herself on that 
half-inch of chair at all is a question for an 
acrobat — "can you, on your solemn word, 
declare that you consider the goings-on 
of Lady Rose Golightly and her friend Miss 
Childers to be correct ?" 

" Good God, Charlotte, how do I know ? 
What judge am I of the correctness of any- 
body's conduct ?" 

" Oh, it's very fine to turn it off in that 
way, Francis. This charitableness towards 
evil is just the cant, the curse, of the day ! 
Do you consider that Lady Rose Golightly' s 
life of rioting y separated as she is fi'om her 
husband, is the life of an honest, sober- 
minded, virtuous. Christian matron ?" 

For a moment Mr. Theobald seems really 
nonplussed. He strokes his moustache 
thoughtfully. 

" It appears to be a question requiring a 
great deal of consideration," says Miss Char- 
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lotte, spitefully. ** I should have thought a 
plaiu * yes ' or * no ' could be spoken without 
so much hesitation." 

" But everything depends upon the side 
from which such questions are viewed," says 
Mr. Theobald. 

" Not at all," interrupts Miss Charlotte. 

Fixed Principles are Fixed Principles.'* 
Yes," says Theobald, crossing his arms 
and beginning to look argumentative. ** And 
really when one reflects on the uncertainty 
of human life, the instability of human pos- 
sessions, one is at a loss to understand how 
men can burthen themselves with anything 
of the kind." 

" Men. Burthen themselves. With Prin- 
ciples 1" ejaculates Miss Charlotte — a sniff 
for every full stop. 

" You spoke of fixed principles," my dear 
Charlotte." 

" I speak of outraging common social de- 
corum when I speak of the kind of life that 
goes on at The Folly." 

" But your reading must have informed 
you, my dear sister, that all social restrio- 
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tive rules are arbitrary, a matter of climate 
more than anything else. The Fee-jee peo- 
ple think it indecorous for relatives to eat 
from the same dish. In some parts of Peru 
a man is held a rascal for life if he chance to 
cut his top teeth first, while among the 
Chinese, where the seat of Intellect is held to 
be in the stom ..." 

" Francis," cries Charlotte, her pale sharp 
face on fire, " let me beg of you to stop this 
ill-timed bufibonery ! Anne was right. She 
knows your nature better than I do. What 
good can there be in talking reason, in oflFer- 
ing advice to a man who has not one serious 
idea of life or its responsibilities !" 

** What good, indeed ?" echoes Mr. Theo- 
bald, almost plaintively ; " I'm sure in this 
hot weather it's distressing to me to think of 
your even making the effort — and it was quite 
a chance your finding me at home. Jenny and 
I will be in town all next week. Now let me 
give you a glass of wine ? Oh yes, but you 
must." 

And he rises, and before Miss Charlotte 
can hinder him^ opens a fresh bottle of 
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champagne and pours out a tumbler full, 
which he hands to her. 

" Champagne ! In a tumbler !" ejaculates 
Charlotte Theobald, horror-stricken. " I 
should lose my senses for the day if I drank 
it." 

** And if you were to lose them ? It does 
all of us good," says Theobald cheerfully, 
" it does all of us good to lose our senses 
sometimes. Besides, it's more than half 
froth ; why, Blossy takes quite as much as 
that." 

Miss Charlotte turns the glass a little on 
one side, and eyeing the contents as if she 
were measuring the exact strength and cost 
of the wicked broth, sips about a dessert 
spoonful, then sets the glass down on the 
table with a little push, as though putting 
the very suggestion of evil resolutely from 
her. At this moment the ring of young 
voices, the sound of Blossy*s trilling laugh, 
make themselves heard from the gardens of 
Theobalds — the grey old gardens through 
which during so many years neither young 
voices nor a child's laugh have rung. 
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" Ah ! here are people who won't refuse 
champagne when it*s oflFered them," says 
Theobald. " I had better help myself before 
any of them come in." 

" And I will wish you good-day Francis," 
cries Charlotte, rising. ** I had hoped, I 
must say, to have had some serious conver- 
sation with you — to have found your house, 
at least, free from company." 

" Company ? there's no one here but the 
lad, Rawdon— Rawdon Crosbie," says Theo- 
bald unconcernedly. What is Rawdon to 
him but a harmless sort of young fellow, 
who runs about at Jenny's bidding as a good 
many young fellows have done before, but 
who, unlike some of his predecessors, does 
not play ecarte ? " He has been here every 
afternoon for a week past, helping Jenny in 
what she calls her gardening." 

" Mr. Rawdon Crosbie comes here every 
afternoon? Gardens every afternoon with 
your wife? Has Mrs Crosbie, have the 
ladies of the family, called on you?" 

^'No," answers Mr. Theobald. "Thank 
heaven, they have not." 
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"Are you aware, Francis, that Rawdon 
Orosbie is an engaged man ? 

"Tve heard something of the kind. But 
I should be sorry to believe it, poor young 
fellow, at his age." 

Yes, Anne Theobald was right. When 
Miss Charlotte is again seated in the 
brougham, with the nose of Diocletian turned 
homeward, she acknowledges to herself that 
Anne was right, that interference in the 
aflFairs of a man like Francis is hopeless. They 
think not the same thoughts, scarcely do 
they speak in the same language. Cham- 
pagne from tumblers in the middle of the 
day ! Rawdon Crosbie gardening for a week 
together with Mrs. Theobald, and Francis 
thanking heaven that the ladies of the Cros- 
bie family have not called upon her ! 

Were the case one of sharper defined 
ofience, of recognised, orthodox wrong- 
doing, Charlotte Theobald would perhaps 
feel more leniently, would at least know on 
what ground she stood. Criminals one may 
exhort : for criminals one may pray. For 
people who drink champagne at noon 
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from tumblers, yet live contentedly together 
and with their child, hardened Bohemians 
who have kicked over the traces of conven- 
tionality without — as yet — breaking any of 
the ten commandments, what shall be done ? 
Sourer and darker than ever become poor 
Miss Charlotte's views of human life and 
human nature as she drives along the sultry 
Chalkshire roads, and exercises her spirit in 
vain attempts to solve the question. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HAS SHE ASKED YOU? 

" r'LL tell you what I think," cries Jane, 
A suddenly throwing down the rusty old 
spade with which she is pretending to dig. 
" I'll tell you what I think, Rawdon. We'll 
give up all our grand ideas of parterres and 
flower-beds, and turn the whole clearing 
into a croquet ground ! We can easily dig 
up the grass from the hedges, or somewhere, 
and we'll just have a border of roses and 
mignonette here, and a summer-house on 
the other side in the shade. It wouldn't 
take long to finish." 

Mrs. Theobald's ideas on rural matters 
are about as definite as those of her husband 
on duty. She never left London till she 

VOL. II. F 
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married ; she has lived either in London or 
in hotels abroad since. Must roses be sown 
like sweet-peas, or planted like oaks ? Jane 
knows not. She believes blindly in Raw- 
don's knowledge on such points, and says, 
** Make a croquet lawn here," or " Have a 
border of roses there," with perfect con- 
fidence as to results. 

Blossy at a few yards* distance, is making 
a magnificent garden on her own principles : 
pinks, geraniums, every flower she has been 
able to gather, stuck, on half-inch stalks, 
into the dry earth. And Rawdon also . . . 
Rawdon is making a garden in his imagina- 
tion, the flowers of which have about as 
much chance of coming to good as Blossy's ! 
Children happy and at play, all of them ; 
but with a difference. Jane's impossible 
roses, Blossy's rootless geranium stalks, may 
be suceeded by new toys to-morrow. Raw- 
don's visionary flowers are of a kind that 
fades slower, and is more diflBcult to replace. 
There is a certain species of aloe that puts 
forth its petals once only in a hundred years. 
There is a certain species of happiness, let 
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cynics say what they will, that blossoms once, 
and once only, in a man's lifetime. 

** It wouldn't take long to finish," Jane 
repeats. " Now suppose we were to set 
about a croquet lawn at once, when would 
it be done ?'' 

*' Well, we might get the ground levelled 
this autumn," says Rawdon, " and lay down 
the turf early in spring. Then, if we have 
a good spell of wet weather afterwards, 
you might reckon upon having something 
like a lawn by summer." 

" By next summer ! A year hence ! And 
pray, why not plant the grass at once ?" 

"Planting grass, Mrs. Theobald, is an 
operation in horticulture not carried on, as a 
rule, under a July sun." 

" But, you see, I don't believe in rules ! 
If I want to have a croquet lawn directly, 
do you mean to tell me it would be im- 
possible for you to make one ?" 

She throws back her head, the better to 
look at him from under the broad brim of 
her garden hat, and Rawdon acknowledges, 
meekly, that he was wrong. What can be 

F 2 
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impossible that a pretty woman bids ore do 
with such a look as that ! No doubt, to 
please Mrs. Theobald, turf laid in July 
would thrive well ; and shall he — shouldering 
his spade— go off to the common and begin 
cutting some at once ? 

" Not this very second ; we have not got 
the balls yet. And besides, I don't know 
anything about croquet till some one teaches 
me. I have watched people play at Cre- 
morne and the Crystal Palace often, but I 
never could make head or tail of what it 
all meant. By-the-bye, Raw don, when I've 
got the lawn, and the balls, and know how 
to play, who shall I have to play croquet 
with ?" 

Jane can never get the better of the ac- 
cusative case ; but Rawdon's ear has grown 
used to this and all other little grammatical 
slips. 

"You will have me, Mrs. Theobald, for 



one. 



" You — when you are married ! Very 
likely, indeed ! 

"When I am married," says Rawdon, 
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stoutly, "you know that I am going to 
bring my wife to see you. You can have 
both of us if you choose." 

** I don't think three a particularly good 
number for any game/' says Jane coolly, 
** and I don't want to count on remote 
chances. Who else is there ? Captain Bra- 
bazon, and the Colonel, and the youngsters 
of the regiment " 

" And I am to put down turf for Brabazon, 
and the Colonel, and the youngsters of the 
regiment ! No, Mrs. Theobald. There are 
some actions not even you could make me 
commit." 

** You think so ?" says Jane looking at 
him rather saucily. " Wait till you are 
tried. Master Rawdon Crosbie ! Yes, you, 
till you are married, the people of the regi- 
ment, until the regiment goes away. It 
would be hardly worth the trouble of making 
a croquet ground for such a short time, would 
it? But then there's Min — when her en- 
gagement is over I mean to ask Min down 
to stay with me. Yes ; first thoughts are 
best. I'll keep to what I said." 
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"And I am to start for the common at 
once P" says Bawdon, his spade still across 
his shoulder. 

" Don't be foolish. Of course there's no 
good beginning anything fresh now, and 
next week we shall be away. Did I tell you 
we were going up to town on Monday ? 
Well, we are ; Theobald and I, for the week. 
K you can spare time, by-the-bye, from 
your military duties " 

" If I can spare time !" cries Rawdon. 

" You may go about a little with me 

to the theatres while we are there. No; 
there's no good beginning anything fresh to- 
day, but if you are really bent on being 
useful I'll tell you what you can do. Take 
me over to the Lidlington croquet-ground. 
I think you have told me that a member may 
take in a visitor once ? and I'll judge for 
myself whether I am likely to care for the 
game or not." 

Take Mrs. Theobald to the Lidlington 
croquet-ground; the ground of one of the 
most exclusive clubs in England; of which 
his mother is secretary ; of which six old 
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ladies form the committee, with Mrs. Coven- 
try Brown at their head 1 Oh, that he had 
been ordered to cut an acre of turf from the 
common, to do anything, everything but 
this I Rawdon Crosbie stands irresolute, 
getting redder and redder; Jane watches 
him narrowly. 

" Have I asked anything very startling, 
Mr. Crosbie ? Did you not tell me that a 
member can introduce any visitor he chooses ? 
You'll have to introduce two visitors, by- 
the-by, for I shall take Blossy." 

" I shall be delighted, Mrs. Theobald, de- 
lighted . . . only it is so much pleasanter, 
don't you think so, here, in the cool by 
ourselves ?" 

" Pleasant, but slow. We have had a 
cool garden, and nothing but a cool garden, 
for five days, remember." 

" Yet I think I remember your telling me 
you considered gardening was the best fun 
you had ever had in your life 1" cries Raw- 
don, piqued. 

" So I might, the first day, or even the 
second. As long as we were only rooting 
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up and cutting down, it was fun, rather. I 
think one would be tired of anything in a 
garden, except the fruit, after two days. I 
should. I like human faces, and that is 
why I mean to have a croquet-ground. Now 
don't argue, my dear child, but come." 

As they enter the breakfast-room by the 
French window, Mr. Theobald returns to 
it by the door, after seeing his sister to her 
carriage. ** You have missed one of your 
relatives, Jenny. Charlotte has been here, 
making tender inquiries for you and Blossy. 
You saw Brabazon as he went out ?" 

" Yes. He said he had left you with a 
lady whose smoking education had been 
neglected, and I kept my distance accord- 

** Poor Charlotte ! Her education has been 
neglected in a good many ways. I made 
her have some champagne, and she took a 
teaspoonful like a dose of salts. Help your- 
self, Crosbie ; you look warm. Hard at 
work at Mrs. Theobald's wonderful flower- 
garden still ?" 

" We are going to have no flower-garden 
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at all, but a croquet-ground," says Jane. 
And then she explains her reasons for the 
change of plans, and her intention of 
visiting the Lidlington croquet club this 
afternoon. 

" Don't have me proposed as a member, 
Jenny," remarks Mr. Theobald, as he 
kindles a fresh cigar, and returns to his 
rocking-chair. " I remember the Lidlington 
croquet people of old. More black-balling 
goes on among them, in one year, than in 
all the London clubs put together." 

"Black-balling? Good gracious, I hope 
I shan't be black-balled off the ground!" 
cries Jane, who has rather hazy ideas re- 
specting this form of ballot. 

"Well, no; as Crosbi6 is a big fellow, 
there won't be much danger for you. But 
look after Blossy. A blackball would take 
her off her legs like a shot. Bloss, have 
some champagne ? * No, tawberries.' Well 
come and eat your * tawberries ' then, and 
don't dirty your frock, before going with 
your ambitious mother among the nobility 
and gentry." 
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" Tm sure I have no ambition I I'm sure 
I never want to go among nobility, or gentry 
either, after last Saturday 1" cries poor Jane, 
with her usual ludicrous inability to repress 
the truth. 

In ten minutes' time Blossy's strawberries 
are despatched, and garden hats and dresses 
exchanged for walking ones. Just as they 
are leaving the house, however, Jane re- 
members that she has something still to say 
to Mr. Theobald, and returns alone to the 
breakfast-room. " I shall find you when I 
come back, Theobald ?" She has flown to 
his side, and is holding her face down to his 
level, for a kiss. 

" If you are back in time. Brabazon has 
asked me to dine at the mess this eveninof ?" 

"So he told me. Why didn't you say 
you were going before Rawdon Crosbie ?" 

" Because — because I forgot all about 
it, my love," says Mr. Theobald, putting 
his arm aflectionately round his wife's slim 
waist. 

" Oh I Very strange you should forget ! 
Theobald, upon your solemn word of honour, 
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are you asked to anything else ? Is there 
to be any adjournment afterwards to Lady 
Rose's ?" 

Now, oddly enough, such an adjournment 
is in contemplation. Jane has made one of 
the sharp guesses at truth for which she is 
famous. The Folly is situated conveniently 
close to the Lidlington barracks, and Lady 
Rose not unfrequently invites some of her 
military acquaintance to come in after din- 
ner, and finish their evenings with a quiet 
little round game at her house. Such an 
adjournment is in contemplation for to-night, 
and Theobald, exactly half an hour ago, 
heard of it from Captain Brabazon fol* the 
first time. It is a plan by no means to 
his taste. Play is not play, but the busi- 
ness, the one absorbing interest — I had 
almost said the one passion — of Francis 
Theobald's life. He would not exchange a 
barrack-room and serious loo, played by 
men, for Vanjohn in a drawing-room with 
the prettiest women in England, if his own 
personal inclinations were consulted. 

" You can't say no. She has asked you 
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again," cries Jane. " That makes the 
second time in eight days. I know — little 
Dolly Standish has told me — she gets them 
all in there after dinner, and once won thirty 
pounds^ herself, in one pool ! Oh, I hate a 
woman who gambles I I hate her 1 Now, 
has she asked you? I know she has. A 
woman who could make you stay, as Lady 
Rose did, smoking cigarettes till two o'clock 
on a Sunday morning, is capable of any- 
thing. Has she asked you ?" 

" She has not asked me, Jane," answers 
Mr. Theobald, steadily, and with rigid 
fidelity to the letter of the truth. " Brabazon 
asked me to dine quietly at the barracks — it 
is not even their guest-day. Lady Rose is 
your nightmare, Jenny." 

" Indeed she is not. Indeed, Lady Rose 
Golightly never crosses my thoughts. I 
wish she crossed yours as seldom !" 

And saying this, but with her misgivings 
only half set at rest, Jane departs. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN THE CAMP OF THE PHILISTINES. 

n ATURDAY is the great day on the Lid- 
^ lington croquet ground. When Jane 
and Rawdon make their appearance the 
Miss Pippins, fife Miss Coventry Browns, 
with Mr. Smylie the curate, little Dolly 
Standish, the youngest ensign of thie regi- 
ment, and other innocuous youths and 
maidens, are in the middle of a match for 
club-gloves. The dowagers, in war-paint 
and plumes, sit watchful, on benches in a 
distant and shady corner of the field. 

Rawdon Crosbie's tall figure is at once 
recognised by everybody. The lady at his 
side must, of course, be Emma Marsland. 
But who is the child ? The new-comers ad- 
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vance, under a steady cross fire of eyes, 
towards the players ; Kawdon, who wishes 
himself a hundred miles underground, doing 
his best to look at his ease : Jane smiling and 
unembarrassed ; Blossy tripping on, with her 
accustomed little ballet-like evolutions, in 
front. They advance : and the truth dawns 
upon the united intelligence of the Lidling- 
ton croquet club. 

"It is not Emma Marsland," says Miss 
Pippin, the eldest, plainest, most musical 
Miss Pippin. " It is the — the same person 
with whom Mr. Eawdon Crosbie was seen 
to walk about on the* day of the flower- 
show." 

Miss Pippin is not among the players. 
Miss Pippin has reached an age when young 
ladies, on a croquet-field, as in a ball-room, 
remain standing until a last set or " scratch " 
match has to be made up. Her remark 
is therefore addressed to the sympathies of 
the dowagers. 

" The young Mrs. Theobald !" cries Mrs. 
Pippin, who in her way — as widow of a 
general officer, and leader of the serio-mun- 
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dane, " worldly without side-dishes " section 
of the Lidlington society — is an authority. 
Very dried-up, very waspish, very irrecon- 
cilable-looking is Mamma Pippin. Common 
humanity makes you bestow a sigh on dear 
old meek General Pippin, as you think of 
the thirty years it took him to die, under 
Indian suns, at her side. " Dear me, dear 
me, dear me," Mrs. Pippin talks fast, and 
talks monotonously : her dry little voice is 
like nothing so much as the persistent chip, 
chip, chip, of a mason's hammer. " Eawdon 
Crosbie without Miss Marsland and with 
the young Mrs. Theobald. What will the 
club come to next? Mrs. Brown, these 
things ought to be prevented." 

Mrs. Coventry Brown's oracular head 
turns with its oily, pivot-like action, slowly 
round. " We have our laws, I believe, Mrs. 
Pippin. The club has its laws and its bye- 
laws, and we must act according. Any- 
body can bring in anybody they Uke for 
Once." 

A dreadful emphasis is on that mono- 
syllable. "But let them try it a second 
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time," says Mrs. Coventry Brown's tone, 
plainer than words could speak. 

" * Any member of tliis club shall be en- 
titled to bring in a friend, as a visitor, 
once,' " says Mrs. Pippin, as if she were 
repeating a rule of English grammar. ** But 
in framing that law — and I ought to know, 
for I was one of the original committee — in 
framing that law the projectors of the clUb 
assumed — assumed that the friends of mem- 
bers would be persons in society." 

" She evidently means to join, too," says 
Miss Pippin, as Jane and Rawdon pause 
beside one group of players. 

"I shall immediately order my girls to 
throw down their mallets if she does," says 
Mrs. Pippin, fluttering up like a barn-door 
mother who sees the safety of her brood 
menaced. "A person no one means to 
visit I Such a thing never happened to the 
club before 1" 

Rawdon, meanwhile, is explaining the 
first principles of croquet to Jane, who 
listens with attention, and thoroughly re- 
gardless of all the eyes fixed upon her. 
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" Oh, you must set off at one stick, and try- 
to reach the other, and ring little bells as 
you go along. I don't see why I couldn't 
play croquet if I tried. I can play billiards. 
Theobald says I play a very pretty cannon 
game. Get a pair of the hammers, or what- 
ever they are called, and let us make a 
start at once." 

" I am afraid it is against the rules for 
any one to touch the * hammers ' until they 
become members of the club," says Eawdon, 
getting hot and cold as he receives north 
pole bows from the Miss Coventry Browns 
and Pippins. " What do you think of our 
Lidlington croquet ground, Mrs. Theobald ? 
Nice situation is it not ?" 

They are so near the players that Rawdon 
knows half a dozen pair of ears at least are 
listening to him, and he is cowardly enough 
to talk company- talk for the occasion. Jane 
finds him out in a second. 

" The situation is delightful, Mr. Crosbie. 
A most romantic view of . . . the Lidling- 
ton chimney-pots. Bloss, child, leave every- 
thing you see alone." Blossy, under a 
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general impression of the scene being one 
of hilarity and friendship, has taken up the 
elder Miss Brown's ball and is about to bowl 
it at that young person's toes. " Good little 
girls are brought to croquet grounds to look, 
not touch." 

Blossy, thus admonished, stands for a 
moment irresolute, and with her small hands 
clutching the ball tight to her chest. Then, 
fortunately, a magnificent peacock-butter- 
fly flutters past ; down goes the ball, away 
rushes Blossy in pursuit; little hands up- 
lifted, little voice giving full cry. The but- 
terfly, with the reprobate levity of its race, 
makes straight for the bench of dowagers, 
and straight for the bench of dowagers makes 
Blossy, much as she would do if it happened 
to be a bench of bishops. She runs over 
one of Miss Pippin's muslin flounces ; she 
shrieks her shrill tantivy right into Mrs. 
Coventry Brown's ear. Finally, the ardour 
of the chase over, the prey run to earth 
in a boundary hedge near at hand, she dances 
back to the bench, takes up her position 
exactly in front of the august matronhood 
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of Lidlington, and there, with one forefinger 
on her lips, her blue eyes open and fearless, 
looks up with the delicious impertinence of 
her age into their veteran faces. 

" Children, dogs, and smoking, not al- 
lowed," says Mrs. Pippin ; quoting law 
twenty-nine of the club. " This must be 
seen to, this must be seen to. I shall call 
a committee meeting." 

Something in the chip, chip, tone of voice, 
for certainly she cannot grasp the meaning 
of the words, take's Blossy's fancy, and 
forth trills her laugh ; that sweet, flute-like 
laugh of a little child which for pure merri- 
ment, I think, is like no other sound this 
dull old earth of ours ever hears. 

" Heavens — look at Bloss !" cries Jane, 
as she turns her head, and at once realises 
all the danger of the situation. "Bloss 
among the old ladies 1 If they attack her 
she will show fight. I must go." 

And now comes the very crucial test of 
Rawdon's courage. Where Mrs. Theobald 
leads he is of course bound to follow, and 
so has to march up straight, face to face, 

Q 2 
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with that serried and terrible phalanx of the 
enemy. He takes off his hat to no one in 
particular, he knows that he is blushing up 
to the roots of his hair. 

" How do you do, Mr. Rawdon Crosbie ?" 
cries Mrs. Pippin, starting up so abruptly 
as seriously to endanger the equilibrium of 
the whole bench. " How is your mamma ? 
How is Miss Marsland? We see you so 
seldom on the croquet-ground that I had 
really forgotten whether you were a member 
of the club or not. Lydia, my dear I Lydia ! 
It is high time for us to go." 

And off Mrs. Pippin walks ; doubtless to 
acquaint her girls (young creatures ranging 
from five-and-twenty upwards), what danger 
threatens them. Miss Lydia Pippin, after a 
furtive prussic-acid stare at Jane, follows ; 
the dowagers, each after a furtive prussic- 
acid stare, follow likewise. No more un- 
charitable than other old ladies are the Lid- 
lington matrons, but of all human feelings 
what is so contagious as the spirit of per- 
secution? Mrs. Coventry Brown is left 
alone. 
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Not a woman to fly in the hour of peril is 
Mrs. Coventry Brown. Young Rawdon 
Orosbie, the secretary's son, may bring 
doubtful characters upon this croquet- 
ground if he chooses. Not an inch will 
Mrs. Coventry Brown retreat before them. 
She spreads out the skirts of her voluminous 
silk dress; folds her big fingers in their 
cruelly small, salmon-coloured gloves, one 
over the other ; draws down the corners of 
her mouth tight; and glares up as though, 
under existing circumstances, it were an 
efibrt to her to tolerate the existence of 
creation at large, towards the sky. 

If an artist wanted to embody the British 
dragoness that guards our hearths and 
homes, the female Philistine, the universal 
Mrs. Grundy, what a model would Mrs. 
Coventry Brown, in her chocolate silk, and 
salmon-coloured gloves, and with all the 
might of rampant virtue upon her brow, offer 
for his pencil at this moment I 

Jane and Rawdon take possession of 
another bench at about three yards distant, 
and Jane begins to give her opinions audibly 
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on croquet-fields, men, and women; espe- 
cially on women. She is in her most amus- 
ing vein ; I think I may call it the vein 
savouring most freely of old professional 
days ; and Eawdon laughs aloud ; Mrs. 
Coventry Brown does not laugh. To these, 
ere long, runs up little Ensign Standish, 
mallet in hand. 

" So glad to see you on the field, Mrs. 
Theobald. If you join in the next game will 
you let me be on your side ?" 

For Dolly Standish is as deplorably 
ignorant as most young men on all the 
nicer questions of our social distinctions and 
moralities. 

" I am not to play to-day," answers Jane, 
speaking with syllabic clearness. " I am 
not to touch a mallet at my peril until I am 
a member, Mr. Crosbie says." 

" Then be a member," cries the little 
ensign. " Be a member at once, Mrs. Theo- 
bald." 

'* Be a member ! That's very easy to 
say. First catch your hare. I must find a 
proposer to begin with, Mr. Crosbie tells me, 
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next a seconder, and, lastly, I must make 
up my mind beforehand to be blackballed." 

•'Blackballed! you blackballed!" Dolly 
Standish evidently considers the joke a good 
one. 

Mrs. Coventry Brown, listening with the 
very ears of her soul, arrives at promptest 
resolutions on the moment. 

"I'll propose you," goes on the little 
ensign, "and Crosbie will be your seconder. 
The thing is done." 

** Except the blackballing," says Jane. 

" And except that Standish, being only an 
honorary member, can neither propose nor 
second any one," adds Rawdon, who feels 
singularly ill at ease in his own mind. 

But now approaches a fresh ally for Jane 
in the person of Mr. Smylie. The curate, 
like the ensign, is deficient, as yet, in his 
knowledge of the more finely graduated 
lights and shadows of our social intercourse. 
He knows that Lady Rose Golightly is toler- 
ably advanced in her opinions, tolerably fast 
in her paces ; he knows, in love though he 
may be, that Miss Childers does not lag far 
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behind her friend ; and he knows, also, that 
neither his rector nor his parishioners gain- 
say his daily visits to Beaudesert's Folly. 

" To be intimate at such a house, my dear 
Smylie, to enjoy the society of a woman like 
Lady Rose, is good in every way for a young 
fellow just starting in his career. Never run 
after titles — mean thing, Smylie, mean thing, 
to run after titles — but lose no opportunity 
of cultivating the acquaintance of high-born 
and refined women. It is the best form of 
culture a young fellow of your age can 
have/' 

If the society of Lady Rose and Loo Chil- 
ders is absolutely an education for himself, 
how (oh ! illogical Smylie) can this young 
and pretty woman, whose blue eyes are 
smiling at him now, be detrimental to society 
at large ? 

" You are just the man we want, Smylie," 
cries Dolly Standish, "Mrs. Theobald is 
going to join the club." 

An inarticulate protest rises from the soul 
of Mrs. Coventry Brown. 

" Crosbie is her proposer, will you be her 
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seconder ? Deliglited, of course. Then we'll 
see about writing her name down at once." 

And away they go — little Standish, the 
curate, Rawdon — to the rustic croquet-house 
close at hand, where an official sheet of 
paper, ready for the names of aspiring mem- 
bers, lies, with official pens and ink, on the 
table. Another minute and the deed is 
done ; Francis Theobald's wife is at the 
mercy of a club whereof Mrs. Crosbie is se- 
cretary, and Mrs. Coventry Brown the leader 
and patroness. Then Mr. Smylie and the 
ensign have to return to their match and 
to the young ladies who await them, and 
Rawdon comes back to Jane. 

" Your name is posted, Mrs. Theobald. 
This day week, I hope, you will be a mem- 
ber of the club." 

" You need not put such spiteful emphasis 
on the * hope,' Why should I not be a 
member ? Nobody knows me, and therefore 
I conclude nobody will take the trouble to 
blackball me." 

"I'm afraid people will take a great deal 
of trouble to do malicious things," says 
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young Rawdon, who has been watching Mrs. 
Coventry Brown's face, and feels the strong- 
est misgivings as to the issue of next Satur- 
day's ballot. 

As he speaks, a sound, whose import Jane 
knows only too well, makes itself heard ; a cer- 
tain little chuckling sound, half exultant half 
defiant, by which it is Miss Theobald's habit to 
relieve her feelings whenever any very piquant 
bit of mischief she may happen to be engaged 
upon is consummated. During the past five 
minutes Blossy's mind and fingers have not 
been idle. The croquet balls forbidden, the 
butterfly out of sight, Blossy at once looked 
about for some other way of diverting her- 
self, and the means lay at hand thus : — Mrs. 
Coventry Brown, as I mentioned, is arrayed 
in a chocolate-hued silk, of costly and 
massive texture ; texture that yields not the 
seductive frou-frou^ dear from time imme- 
morial to French story-writers, but that 
rather bristles and stands out aggressively 
against all comers. And this silk is garnished 
round its two-yard-long train with a flounce ; 
in the professional language of Miss Fletcher, 
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" a bias, treble-fluted flounce," to the com- 
mon eye of man a flounce surmounted by a 
kind of battlement of small three-cornered 
hats. To Blossy, quick as lightning, came 
the horrid temptation of turning each of 
these flutinga or cocked hats into a little 
dish for a dirt pie. Blossy, when bent on 
wickedness, has the movements of a mouse, 
the fingers of a pickpocket. Stealthily 
watching the enemy's eye, she has been 
edging round on her knees, her dimpled 
hands filled with gravel from an adjacent 
path, during the past five minutes that her 
mother has ceased to watch her, and lo ! the 
result is betrayed by her usual chuckle of 
triumphant mischief. The awful chocolate 
flounce stands stiff on end as ever, but in 
every three-cornered battlement rests a little 
heap of dirt, neatly confectioned into the 
proper " pie " shape by Blossy's fingers. 

Mrs. Coventry Brown looks down, and for 
a moment is staggered, can scarce take in 
the enormity of the ofibnce. What, this 
child of vagrant parents, this ofispring of a 
dancing-girl, to offer such an insult to Her ? 
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She clutches her skirt, and Blossy's handi- 
work flies forth in clouds. 

"Bloss, my sweet," cries Jane in her 
clear pleasant voice, **take care what you 
are doing ; you will get the dust into your 
eyes." 

Blossy wrinkles up her nose, shows her 
white teeth, and grasps a handful of gravel 
evidently preparing for fresh labours. Raw- 
don Crosbie rushes forward and snatches the 
child up in his arms. 

" If I had left her another minute it would 
have been all over with her," he tells Jane 
as they walk back across the field ; Blossy 
in his arms, alternately pulling his moustache 
(such moustache as Rawdon Crosbie can 
boast) and bestowing resounding kisses upon 
his sunburnt cheeks. " I was watching the 
Coventry Brown eye. Another minute, 
Blossy, and you would have been eaten, 
straw hat, boots and all." 

" And I shall be blackballed to a cer- 
tainty," says Jane. ** However, if I am, 
there'll be one comfort. I can say it was all 
the fault of Blossy's dirt pies." 



CHAPTER VI. 

LOVERS. 

IjlMMA MARSLAND possesses one of the 
^ first great qualifications necessary to 
insure success in human life. She can 
eat under the most trying circumstances. 
Dinner-time comes at The Hawthorns, ten 
minutes past dinner-time comes, and Rawdon 
is still absent. 

" I don't see why we should wait any 
longer," says Mr. Crosbie, stopping short 
in his walk up and down the drawing-room, 
and appealing with all the animus of a 
hungry man to his wife. "Rawdon gets 
more unpunctual every day he lives." 
Mrs. Crosbie glances at the heiress. 
** What do you say, Emmy dear ? Shall 
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we give Rawdon another five minutes' law, 
or not ?" 

" The fish will be spoilt if we do," says 
Emmy, without looking up from her crochet 
work. 

Upon this unromantic decision old Crosbie 
rings the bell with a will ; and two minutes 
later the trio — the place of the absent Rawdon 
yawning wide — are seated at the dinner- 
table. 

In spite of being over-boiled, the turbot 
is excellent, and Emma is helped to it twice. 
She takes a goodly slice of mutton, a por- 
tion of duck with peas, tart, cream, cheese, 
dessert, and the appropriate fluids. Then 
she begins to feel sentimental, and to wonder 
what her truant lover is about. The con- 
versation, at no time particularly brisk at 
The Hawthorns, flows with greater stagnancy 
than ever in Rawdon's absence. Mr. Crosbie 
has remarked during the meal that he met 
the rector to-day, and thought him looking 
much too red in the face for health ; and not 
a good red either. A man who has had one 
apoplectic warning should be more careful 
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in what he eats and drink. Mrs. Crosbie 
tells them she has paid a visit to Miss 
Fletcher and finds that the old-fashioned 
Pamela hats are coming in — indeed, are 
" well worn " already — does Emma believe 
it ? ' Emma contributes her quota to the 
general stock of ideas by observing that 
to-day is Saturday, she quite forgets it 
till now. What more can be expected of 
any respectable country family than that 
each member thereof should furnish forth 
one intelKgent and original remark during 
the solemn hour of repast ? 

They go up to the drawing-room, and at 
eight precisely, glorious summer night 
though it is, a servant brings in the lamps 
and lowers the blinds, and Emma resumes 
her lace-work. '* Where in the world can 
Rawdon be ?" thinks the poor little heiress 
as nine o'clock, half past nine, comes, and 
still Rawdon is absent. "Double, treble, 
draw the stitch through and turn .... At 
the side of that designing, wicked Mrs. 
Theobald I Yes, her heart tells her so ... . 
two, three, and a loop .... and it was she. 
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herself, who began the acquaintance. Oh, 
the bitterness of it ! Why can't this sort of 
people be suppressed by Acts of Parliament ? 
.... Too long, one treble, and purl .... 
Why ? Why, because men make the laws 
to be sure. Ah, what a world it would be 
if women could legislate ! No ballet girls, 
no adventuresses, everybody married, no- 
thing but domestic happiness, family din- 
ners . . . ." 

" There is Rawdon's step," says Mrs. 
Crosbie's tranquil voice as she looks up from 
a letter that has come to her by the evening 
post. " I felt sure he would not be late, and 
I really think we must not scold him too 
much, Emmy. Even Mr. Orosbie, when he 
was a young man, was late for dinner, some- 
times." 

" I don't call this being late for dinner, 
mamma, I call it forgetting dinner alto- 
gether." 

And from Emma's tone it is plain that 
to forget dinner altogether is to her mind 
about one of the darkest signs of degeneracy 
our fallen nature can show. 
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In five or six minutes' time the drawing- 
room door opens and the culprit appears. 
He looks a little frightened, and decidedly- 
red; but he looks something else — ^happy. 
Happiness is the one feeling most dijBEicult 
for human features to mask ; and Kawdon 
is not by nature a good dissembler. He has 
dined alone with Jane and Blossy, gaily plan- 
ning over all they will do and see together 
next week in London, and Jane and Blossy 
have wandered back with him, in the star- 
light, long past the boundary line that 
divides Theobalds fi'om The Hawthorns. A 
morsel of heliotrope that Jane has worn 
(though Blossy' s hand gave it him) is in his 
button-hole. If he had to proceed to the 
scaffold, if he had to sign his marriage 
settlements and proceed to church, a quarter 
of an hour hence, it would be the same. 
Rawdon Orosbie is happy now, and his face 
betrays him. 

** I am so sorry I was late, mother. You 
did not wait dinner, I hope?" 

"We waited ten minutes. Really, Raw- 
don, I think you might be more punctual, 

VOL. IJ. B. 
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knowing what your father's temper is. If 
you have not dined, you had better have 
some cold mutton now." 

"Thanks. The fact is — ^yes, I'll have 
something by and by.'* 

He has got close to Emma, but she does 
not raise her eyes from her work. He sits 
down, he looks at her, and feels most un- 
comfortably guilty. Conscience, reflected 
from Emmy's sombre face, tells him that he 
is not behaving well, that this kind of thing 
cannot last. He must turn T)ver — certainly 
he must turn over, a new leaf — after next 
week ! 

"And what have you been doing with 
yourself, Emmy?" he asks in the most 
afifectionately lover-like tone he can com- 
pass. 

" I have been doing the same as usual," 
answers Emma, coldly. " I practised all the 
afternoon." The dismal diurnal exactitude 
with which Emma practises is a thing, in 
itself, to give a man a distaste to Hfe. " Of 
course, if I had known you did not intend 
to take me for a walk I should have gone to 
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Miss Fletcher's with mamma. I particularly 
wished to see her new summer bonnets, but 
as you said nothing about not returning, I 
kept at home. I have not left the house to- 
day.'' 

And as she reflects upon the magnitude of 
the sacrifice, Emma really looks as if she 
could cry. 

" It was the merest accident that kept 
me," begins Kawdon. " I met some one I 
wanted to speak to, and the hour for dinner 
passed, and — and there I was." 

He is by no means an adept at prevarica- 
tion, and it suddenly occurs to him how 
very fruitless all prevarication must be. Ard 
not half the old ladies of Lidlington, is not 
the posting of Jane's name in the croquet- 
club, witness to the manner in which his 
afternoon has been spent ? 

" There you were — where ?" says Emma, 
putting down her work and looking straight 
into her lover's face. " I did not quite hear 
what you said." 

Kawdon hesitates ; to tell the truth he 
dare not, to tell an untruth he is ashamed. 
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For once, at least, in his life, his mother 
helps him out of a scrape. " I have just 
had a letter, Rawdon — Emmy, guess from 
whom I have had a letter ? I would not tell 
you till Rawdon returned. From Alfred 
Hervey, my dear. His mother is in town, 
and they propose that you and I shall run 
up on an impromptu visit next week, and 
go to the opera, the exhibitions, the 
theatres ; wherever we like. Now, what do 
you say, Emmy ? Are we to go ?" 

" Are we to go ?" cries Emma, her eyes 
sparkling. " Mamma, can you ask me ? 
That dear old Adonis ! How nice of him to 
think of it ! How lucky I had my new 
dress home to-day !" 

"And Rawdon, being so near London, 
can be our escort everywhere," says Mrs. 
Crosbie, looking at her son. 

" In the daytime, mother, to exhibitions, 
or anything of that kind, I shall be 
delighted," says Rawdon. " But I have 
had so much leave of late, and the trains to 
Woolwich are so inconvenient, I am afraid you 
must not depend upon me of an evening." 
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"I am quite sure we can depend upon 
Major Hervey, mamma," cries Emma. ** We 
need put Rawdon to no inconvenience what- 
ever. I do like going to public places with 
Adonis," adds the heiress, warmly. " Adonis 
knows everybody, and everybody knows him. 
Only to be seen with him makes one feel, 
doesn't it, mamma, as though one was 
Someone !" 

Rawdon gives a little dry laugh. " And 
so the Herveys have really sent us an invi- 
tation !" he remarks. " The first time in 
their lives I ever knew them send us any- 
thing ! Be sure you take care of the letter, 
mother. An offer of hospitality from such 
an unwonted quarter is a curiosity." 

Mrs. Crosbie folds the letter gravely, re- 
stores it to its envelope, and puts both into 
her work-case. " The Herveys have not 
means, as you very well know, Rawdon, for 
lavish expenditure. But you have taken up 
all your father's prejudices, and a very great 
misfortune for yourself it is that you should 
have done so, against the best, against the 
only really good connections you have. Our 
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dear old relative, Mrs. Hervey, is staying, 
as she always does, at Maurice's, with Maria, 
and the proposal is that Emma and I should 
stay there for a few days too, and go about 
London a little with her and Alfred." 

" Paying for our own lodgings, and for our 
dear old relative's cabs and theatre tickets," 
says young Rawdon. *' Ah, I can believe 
in the invitation now." 

" The Herveys are people possessing too 
much delicacy of feeling ever to allude to 
money," says Mrs. Crosbie. " If you only 
knew, Rawdon, as I often tell your father, 
what a painfully commercial habit of mind 
is evinced by the continual use of that word 

pay I 
** Money or no money," cries Emma, " I 
know that I am only too glad to go, dear 
mamma. The invitation is to you and me 
is it not ? or is Rawdon included ? I was 
wondering, this very afternoon, how long 
it would be before I saw Major Hervey again. 
I really think — next, I mean to you and papa 
—that I am fonder of him than of any one 
else in the world." 
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The colour rises on Rawdon Crosbie's 
face. For an instant hope, with a rush, 
takes possession of his heart. Is the re- 
covery of his lost liberty still possible ? The 
feehng is succeeded next moment by a re- 
vulsion of curiously sharp jealousy. Could 
Adonis Hervey ever, in truth, become, his 
rival with l^xnmjy his little, docile, loving, 
faithful Emmy? He is not mercenary 
enough to care for Emma's thirty thousand 
pounds. He certainly does not care for her- 
self as a man should care for the woman at 
whose side he means to pass thirty or forty 
years of Kfe. But stills — so contradictory is 
everything belonging to love, and love's twin- 
sister, vanity — the thought, the bare pos- 
sibility of her marrying anyone but Mr. Raw- 
don Crosbie, is wonderfully distasteful to him 1 
"And I, Emmy," he whispers, "what 
place do I hold? A place immeasurably 
below Adonis Hervey, I suppose ?" 

" I was not talking of you at all," says 
Emma, coldly and aloud. " I like you, of 
course. There is no obligation as regards 
my feeling for Major Hervey." 
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Mrs. Crosbie, seeing that a pretty little 
lover's quarrel is imminent, rises, like a wise 
woman, and saying she must* talk over the 
proposed visit with Mr. Crosbie, prepares 
to leave the room. " Supposing Mr. Oos- 
bie says yes, Emmy ? — for, alas ! we have 
not spoken to papa yet — but supposing Mr. 
Crosbie says yes, do you think we oould 
manage to go with Rawdon on Mon- 
day?" 

"I don't know about going with Raw- 
don, mamma. As far as the packing is 
concerned, I could be ready." 

" You forget that to-morrow is Sunday, 
Emmy," remarks Rawdon, when Mrs. 
Crosbie has left them alone together. 
" Even for Adonis Hervey's sake you surely 
would not be so wicked as to pack on 
Sunday ?" 

"I hope you will never do anything 
worse," says Emma, who is not to be jested 
back into good humour. " Pray, what did 
you do last Sunday, Rawdon ?" 

" I went to church twice, and had cold 

« 

meat for dinner," answers Rawdon, promptly. 
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"What do we do every Sunday of our 
lives ?" 

" And in the evening ? But I don't ask 
— it's quite immaterial to me. Thank good- 
ness, we are both of us free agents still 1" 

Rawdon, not knowing very well what 
answer to make to this, puts his arm quietly 
round the heiress's waist and kisses her. 
Emmy's anger disperses like a mist before 
the sun. A heroine of her very unheroic 
mould, a heroine whom fate itself cannot 
render oblivious of the dinner-hour, is not 
likely to be long implacable with the hps of 
the man she loves upon her cheek. 

" Upon my word, sir," she cries, a proper 
shade of indignation in her voice, " you are 
getting extremely free and easy in your 
manners I think." 

" Do you wish to quarrel with me, really, 
Emma ? Say yes or no." 

" I wish a great many things," answers 
Emma, with one of those little pouts which 
I am afraid need the adjunct of beauty to 
be irresistible. 

" You had better tell me what they are." 
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" Well, in the first place I wish, as I have 
told you before, you wouldn't wear nasty 
withered bits of weed that you get, goodness 
knows where, in your button-hole." 

And before Rawdon can defend it, his 
morsel of heliotrope, sweet with a sweetness 
other than its own, is snatched from him 
by his betrothed's plump fingers, and flung 
with a gesture of unmistakeable contempt 
across the room. 

He gets up in a moment; searches for, 
finds, restores the withered weed with 
tender care to his button-hole. 

" Impertinent, of course, to ask who gave 
it you?" Emma remarks after a minute's 
silence. 

"Not at all, my dear Emma," answers 
Eawdon, gravely, but with good temper. 
" Ask me anything you choose, and I will 
answer you ; truthfully, if I can." 

" Well, then, I do choose to ask you, 
where did you get that miserable bit of 
heliotrope from ?" 

" I got that miserable bit of heliotrope," 
says Bawdon, " from the prettiest girl in 
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all Chalkshire, from the smallest, sweetest 
hand I ever kissed in my life." 

" The prettiest girl /" cries Emma, re- 
lieved of her worst fears, "Little Laura 
Pinkney I suppose ?" Laura Pinkney is the 
rector's granddaughter; a child of ten, who 
has long been one of Rawdon's sweet- 
hearts. 

" Laura Pinkney — or some one else, 
Emmy. These things are quite immaterial 
to you, you know. Thank goodness, we 
are both of us free agents still." 

But amicable though his tone is, he walks 
to the window, draws up the blind, and 
stands there, watching the stars, instead of 
returning to his betrothed's side. The touch, 
the smell, of that bit of half-dead heliotrope 
have brought back so vividly to him another 
— alas, for Emmy — a dearer presence than 
hers ! Rawdon watches the stars. Emma, 
with the kind of prescience love lends at 
times to the least clever people, watches the 
expression of his face. 

"And how are your friends, those poor 
Theobalds, getting on?" she asks him 
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abruptly, at last. " You see them some- 
times, of course ?" 

**0f course," answers Rawdon, with 
tolerable presence of mind. 

" No one is going to call. Mamma was 
right, as she always is in such things, in 
holding back when we met them at Spa. 
Just at first, after the flower-show, people 
seemed a little uncertain ; indeed every one 
is quite well disposed towards him, poor 
man, and one can't help feeling sorry for 
the Miss Theobalds. Such a mistake their 
coming into a neighbourhood where every- 
thing was known, wasn't it ?" 

" An egregious mistake I By the way, 
what is it that is known, Emmy? I have 
never found out yet." 

"How affected you can be, when you 
choose, Rawdon ! You know quite well 
that I am speaking of Mrs. Theobald's ante- 
cedents." 

" Ah, Lidlington has a right to be critical 
on that point," says Rawdon drily. " A 
society of which Mrs. Coventry Brown is 
the leader, and Lady Rose Golightly the 
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shining, but somewhat erratic light, has a 
right to inquire rigidly into antecedents — 
both as regards birth and conduct 1" 

"And the Coventry Browns so entirely 
disapproved of what they saw of her," goes 
on Emma, ignoring his remark altogether, 
" that evening you met them at Beaudesert 
(I say nothing of Lady Rose's taste in 
leaving me out of the invitation 1) the 
Coventry Browns so entirely disapproved of 
her. style and manner .... and now people 
say the house is full of officers, from morn- 
ing till night.'* 

" What falsehoods will people not say ?" 
cries Rawdon, with imprudent warmth. 

" If she had dressed plainly, and kept 
very quiet, and considering the Miss 
Theobalds, and everything, in time, perhaps, 
they might have lived their false position 
down. Mamma, herself, says so. But Mrs. 
Theobald being what she is '* 

"A pretty woman, who does not dress 
plainly, and who has her house full of 
officers from morning till night, the Lid- 
Ungton ladies can't find it in their hearts 
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to forgive her," says Rawdon. " Well, I 
dare say that is natural enough. Emmy, 
my dear," a sudden, obstinate disregard of 
consequences taking possession of him, " I 
hope by-the-by, you will give your vote 
to Mrs. Theobald when she is balloted for 
at the Lidlington croquet club ?" 

" When she is balloted for, yes !" says 
Emma calmly. "Poor thing, I am afraid 
she would have to search far for a proposer 
and seconder I" 

" Not so far as you think, perhaps. Now 
let us — ^let us suppose Mrs. Theobald's name 
had been put up to-day; proposed by Mr. 
Eawdon Crosbie, seconded by the Reverend 
Samuel Smylie, what would you do ?" 

**I don't choose to suppose impossi- 
bilities," replies Miss Marsland with cold 
distinctness. " When you forget yourself 
sufficiently to commit an action so unworthy 
of your own dignity and of mine, it will be 
time enough to think of what my conduct 
should be. Let us talk on more sensible 
subjects, if you please." 

When Mrs. Crosbie returns Rawdon is 
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still star-gazing, Miss Marsland once more 
counting the stitches of her lace-work. 
Never in this world did two engaged people 
look less hke lovers. Mrs. Crosbie's face 
grows stern. " Papa says * yes/ Emmy, 
dear. We have leave from Monday till 
Friday evening. Rawdon, if you want some- 
thing to eat you had better go to the dining- 
room at once. I have ordered the cold 
mutton to be taken in for you. You kept 
your father waiting ten minutes for his 
dinner. Have the kindness not to keep him 
again at prayer time." 

Rawdon vanishes. But he has not very 
much appetite for his cold mutton. 



CHAPTER VII. 



FRIENDS. 



READER, do you know' what it is, after 
some opera or ball, to be haunted, 
against wish or will of yours, by the im- 
portunate burthen of a single tune ? 

Rawdon Crosbie is so haunted now. 

He gets up in the morning, breakfasts, 
prosecutes his courtship, dines, sleeps, 
dreams, aU to the tune of Jane. Her face, 
her laugh, her trick of voice and manner 
are never absent from him. A dozen times 
a day he gives stealthy looks at the stolen 
silver locket. (Poor Emmy remarks that 
Rawdon has always the scent of those new 
vesuvians about him now.) He treasures 
jealously a morsel of flower, a ** withered 
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weed" that she has worn in her waist-belt, 
or that Blossy's little hand has plucked for 
him. The prose of his life, in short — so 
intensely prosaic hitherto, has become a 
poem : 

" The light that never was on sea or land " 

shines for a brief space across the dead level 
of his path and makes it lovely. 

How will it end ? How do all such hallu- 
cinations end when the tune has worn itself 
silent, the light died out, the poem lapsed 
back into dullest, tritest prose ? What fate 
can there be in store for Rawdon Crosbie 
but this — that Jane, when she finds out his 
folly, will laugh at him, and that Emma, 
excellent little forgiving Emma, will become 
his wife? Well, and in the meantime he 
would change places with no crowned head 
in Europe. The ratified blessings, the heavy 
responsibilities of hfe will rest, securely 
enough, no doubt, on his shoulders some 
day. But the "some day" has not come. 
And, meantime, he holds the present, the 
golden, stolen midsummer hours, between 
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his hands; and Jane receives him always 
with a smile of welcome ; and he is to meet 
her in London, he is to go with her to the 
theatre, three evenings, at least, next week ! 
The prospect of escorting his mother and 
Emma to exhibitions, of family luncheons 
with the Herveys; even the prospective 
patronage of his cousin Adonis, the man 
Bawdon Crosbie dislikes most on the face 
of the earth is not sufficient to damp him. 

Sunday drags its accustomed slow length 
along at The Hawthorns, and Rawdon be- 
haves himself beautifully : goes to church 
twice, at Emma's side, eats his cold, two 
o'clock dinner, at Emma's side, listens to 
plans for the ensuing week's pleasure with 
those dear Herveys, all with exemplary 
patience. At last comes evening; Emma 
must assist the maid in laying things 
ready — no sin in merely laying things ready 
— for to-morrow's packing; and Rawdon is 
free. He is free, goes out of doors, lights 
his pipe, falls at once into a reverie, and a 
quarter of an hour later, finds himself looking 
over the fence which divides his father's 
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^last field from the kitchen garden of Theo- 
balds. 

He bade Jane good-bye last night, fore- 
seeing that Sunday would be a day of 
serious duty at home. And still his feet 
have led him, who knows how ? along the 
accustomed path. Now what excuse must 
he make for his coming ? Will Jane laugh at 
him? Will she be bored by him? Not 
expecting his advent, is she verifying the 
Lidlington gossip-dealers by having her 
house full of ofl&cers at this moment ? 

He hesitates ; half turns away ; gives one 
lingering look at the gray old walls of Theo- 
balds ; then sees Jane emerging from amidst 
the apple trees quite close at hand, her little 
daughter beside her. 

" Dordy, Dordy !" sings out Miss Theo- 
bald, the nearest approach her tongue can 
make to Rawdon's name ; then runs forward, 
with .hands of welcome outstretched. Jane 
follows, and unbolts the garden-gate for him. 
He has no choice left in the matter — does 
he want to have a choice ? — but to stay now. 

" I was not quite sure about your number 

12. 
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in Maddox Street, Mrs. Theobald." Some- 
thing in Jane's face seems to ask him the 
reason of his coming. "And as I was 
smoking my pipe in the plantations, I 
thought " 

" Pray don't apologize," interrupts Jane, 
a little coolly. " As for our number in 
Maddox Street, you will find it in your 
pocket-book. I wrote it down for you my- 
self, last night." 

** Of course you did," and Rawdon tries 
hard not to look as foolish as he feels. 
** Really, I must beg your pardon for 
troubling you so much. I " 

" Let me shut the gate, please ; come in 
or out ; or we shall be having the pigs in 
again. Did I tell you that we found your 
father's pigs quietly grubbing up our lettuces 
yesterday morning ? The blessing of having 
near neighbours." 

" We shan't be near neighbours after to- 
day," Rawdon remarks. ** Or, at least I 
shan't. I mean this as a kind of P.P.C. 
visit to Theobalds." 

" How heartrending 1 You did mean it 
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for a visit then, after all ? If your feelings 
will permit you to eat, Mr. Crosbie, perhaps 
you would like some of cousin James's rasp- 
berries ? Blossy and I have just found out 
that they are getting ripe." 
- Jane turns, as she speaks, into a narrow 
side-path, Blossy following, with her tiny 
hand fast held in Rawdon's. The kitchen- 
garden of Theobalds is an exceedingly old- 
fashioned one, and something of the quaint, 
home-flavour that once belonged to the word 
" garden " clings to it still. There are tall, 
ill-bearing apple trees, amidst whose 
branches Francis Theobald perched when he 
was an urchin ; cucumber frames of a style 
of architecture of thirty years ago; bee- 
hives ; narrow cinder paths leading from the 
main walks among the raspberry and goose- 
berry bushes, and even some unpretending 
flowers, such as marigolds, columbines, and 
batchelor's buttons, ranged along the outer 
edges of the vegetable beds. 

" People may talk as they like about fine 
lawns and parterres," cries Jane, her mouth 
full of raspberries ; "a kitchen-garden is 
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much more to my taste. To see all the good 
old lettuces and cabbages— yes, and the very 

c 

smell of the raspberries reminds one of 
Covent Garden." 

" And is that an advantage ?" asks Raw- 
don, for ever on the point, yet never reach- 
ing the point, of being disenchanted by 
Jane's want of refinement. 

'* Certainly it is, to a cockney like me. 
My joUiest hours were all spent within 
half a mile of the Covent Garden cabbage- 
baskets. Bloss, Miss, you have eaten 
enough ; yes, but you have. I don't want 
to have you sick to-morrow. Rawdon, be 
good enough to take Blossy' in your arms, 
and carry her bodily away from the rasp- 
berries. We may as well go and have 
another look at our magnificent garden that 
was to have been," she adds. *^ Likelier 
than not it will never be a garden, or a 
croquet-ground either, in my day. I begin 
— but I've no heart to finish things." 

Evidently there is something amiss with 
Jane's spirit to-night. Rawdon — who knows 
nothing about the hour at which Mr. Theo- 
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bald came home this morning, nor of the 
confession wrung from him respecting the 
impromptu adjournment from the barracks 
to Lady Rose's — Rawdon knowing nothing, 
I say, of Jane's domestic troubles, and self- 
occupied as befits the fatuity of his age, 
connects the change, in some mysterious 
manner, with himself. And his foolish heart 
beats quicker ; and he forgets Emmy and all 
he owes to Emmy more and more; and every 
word he utters brings him nearer to the 
betrayal of his own ridiculous secret. 

. . . When they reach the garden '* that 
was to have been," they sit down, beneath 
the turf bank where the happiest hours of 
Rawdon Crosbie's life have already flown, 
and bit by bit their talk comes round to a 
subject not generally unpopular with boys 
and girls of their age, but of which, thanks 
to Rawdon's shyness, or to Jane's matter- 
of-fact good sense, this boy and girl have 
never spoken yet. 

The hour, the solitude, a certain wistful 
half- sad expression on his companion's fair 
face lend Rawdon inspiration. Words flow 
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warmly, readily, from his lips, as words 
will now and then flow from the hps of the 
least eloquent men, when they chance to 
talk about something which they them- 
selves feel strongly, and so for the time 
believe in. 

" You should put all that in a book," re- 
marks Mrs. Theobald. He has been making 
her some effusive speech about the impossi- 
bility of love, genuine love, losing its fire 
under the chiUing hand of time or circum- 
stance. " You express yourself very well, 
and I dare say it wouldn't look silly — ^in 
print." 

" Although in real life you would call it 
most supremely so ?" he asks her. 

" I don't believe in the sort of thing at all 
— as far as men are concerned. I never 
knew, I never heard, of any man being in 
love for longer than six weeks at a time." 

" In love ! — but what do you understand 
by being in love? We must come to a 
definition of terms." 

He approaches a few inches nearer; he 
watches her transparently clear face narrowly. 
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It has grown grave almost to sternness; 
lines that can make you imagine what Jane 
will be when she is an old woman are round 
her lips. 

" I don't know what you mean by defini- 
tions. I know I don't believe in men's love 
and in men's constancy, except in books. 
Why should I? I'm almost twenty years 
old. I've lived every day since I could run 
alone. What I say I say out of my own 
experience of the world, not out of mawkish, 
bread-and-butter novels." 

" One may have reached twenty, and in a 
certain sense have lived every day of one's 
life, and yet still have something to learn," 
remarks Rawdon Crosbie. 

" Of a man that may be true. A woman 
of twenty knows as much of life as she will 
ever know, unless she is a fool, and I don't 
take fools into account." 

Now, all this conversation, interesting no 
doubt from diflFerent causes, to the two per- 
sons who are holding it, is profoundly dull 
to Blossy's intelHgence. Blossy, newly torn 
away fi:om raspberry bushes, has for the 
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first three minutes no feeling, thought, 
emotion, but raspberries ; and sits longing for 
those lost delights, a fi*uit-stained finger be- 
tween her firuit-stained lips. Then a small 
white moth flutters forth fi^om a holly hedge 
close at hand, and Blossy's eyes and soul 
follow it. The moth's flight is upward. At 
the awful height of six or eight feet — Blossy 
can trace it no further against the dome of 
primrose sky. All she can see is a star that 
has newly come out, overhead, and at this 
she gazes, steadfastly, for another second or 
two. But stars are stupid things ; not eat- 
able like raspberries, not chaseable like 
moths. Blossy's thoughts and eyes soon 
fall to earth again, and before three more 
minutes have fled the well-known sentiment 
of Doctor Watts respecting Satan and idle 
hands is verified. 

I have said that Blossy Theobald when 
bent on mischief has the movements of 
a mouse, the fingers of a pickpocket. Like 
all healthy children of her age, she is a 
thorough bandit at heart. To conquer, 
destroy, possess, are the primitive instincts 
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of Blossy's nature. And with that peach- 
blossom face, those heaven-blue eyes of hers, 
she commits her crimes so innocently ! 
Nestling close at Rawdon's side, her soft 
fingers creep over his waistcoat, find their 
way into his waistcoat pocket, abstract its 
contents, before either he or Jane have no- 
ticed what she is about. Her laugh, her 
little trilling laugh of exultation, first arrests 
Jane's attention. 

" Bloss, you have been at mischief I Oh, 
I see you, you young thief, with your fist 
doubled up. You've been picking Rawdon's 
pocket. Now^ open your fingers directly." 

Mechanically, Rawdon Crosbie's hand goes 
to his waistcoat pocket. The locket that he 
stole in Spa, his treasure, his amulet is 
gone. 

" Blossy, you little sinner ! Give me 
back my property; I'll never love you 
again, Blossy, if you don't. Now give it 
back at once." 

His eagerness tells Blossy that she has 
got hold of something of importance; and 
her fingers close tighter over their prize, 
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" Me teep him for mine own self," she re- 
marks, in her language, nodding triumph- 
antly at Rawdon and putting herself into an 
attitude of resistance. 

'^Give it to mamsey, Bloss," says Jane, 
whose system of education is not based on 
rigidly exact principles. ** Mamsey shall 
keep it," holding out her hand; "and Bloss 
shall have twelve raspberries." 

Bloss hesitates for a moment, then peep- 
ing through her fingers and finding nothing 
particularly seductive in the appearance of 
her booty, strikes the bargain. Rawdon 
Crosbie's secret, her own sorely missed, 
long hunted-for locket, is in Jane's hands. 

" Mrs. Theobald, give it me ! Please, 
give it me !" cries Rawdon, his face flaming 
with blushes like a guilty schoolboy's. " It 
is nothing — it is something I value particu- 
larly — ^it's of no value to any one but me !" 

This piques Jane's curiosity, of which she 
possesses her full woman's share. " No- 
thing ! Something ! Of no value 1 Of 
great value ! I suppose I may see what 
kind of thing it is, at least ?" 
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" No, please don't." In his eagerness, 
Rawdon has seized her hand and covered it 
with his own. "I'll never forgive you — 
I mean you'll never forgive me, if you see 
it." 

The situation becomes critical. Blossy 
has flown back to the raspberry beds, liber- 
ally to carry out her part of the compact, 
and they are alone ; Rawdon holding Mrs. 
Theobald's hand and pleading to her as if 
his life depended on the prayer. " I'll never 
forgive you sir, if you don't let go my 
hand." He obeys her instantly. " As to 
seeing, what can there be to see ? Now, 
trust to my honour. I'll never tell Miss 
Marsland. I promise faithfully." 

And she looks. 
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'^ HAS THE DOLL GOT A HEART ? 



THERE is a dead silence for a minute : a 
minute — an hour it seems to Rawdon 
Crosbie, uncertain that instant disgrace and 
dismissal may not await him on this dis- 
covery of his crime. 

" And what put it into your head to take 
property that did not belong to you ?" in- 
quires Jane, coldly at last. 

" I — I don't understand you," he begins. 

**0h, come; no pretence! This, locket is 
mine, and you took it, you know you did, 
the morning youleft your card on us at Spa. 
I missed it from my box directly we got 
back, and accused Blossy, the nurse-girl, 
half the waiters in the hotel, of the theft. 
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De Lansac and I hunted for it every- 
where." 

At the name of de Lansac, Rawdon begins 
to recover his presence of mind. " I have 
no wish to pretend anything, Mrs. Theobald, 
but I would suggest that there may — it is 
just possible that there may be two silver 
lockets in the world, each fashioned in a 
shape of a heart." 

*^ But not each with a J. T. cut on the 
face," says Jane, holding up the locket and 
examining it closely. " I have had this poor 
little old heart since I was a girl ; I should 
know it among a thousand. De Lansac 
had the initials cut for me in Paris, ages 
ago." 

She unfastens a ribbon from her dress, 
passes it through the ring of the locket, then 
ties it with deliberate care round her throat. 
**Come, don't let us quarrel. Don't be 
foolish enough to deny that you were less 
honest than you might have been," she 
remarks at last, Rawdon all this time 
having maintained a grim and moody 
silence. 
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" No, Mrs. Theobald, I deny nothing. If 
I had known the peculiar, the tender interest 
that attaches to that poor little old heart, 
you may be very sure I should have left it 
alone !" 

" You would have done wisely," Jane 
answers him. '* Honesty is generally the 
best policy. I don't know, at the same time, 
what I have said to you about tender or 
peculiar interest ? The locket is mine, not 
yours ; consequently, its rightful place is — 
not your pocket ! Simply that." 

Rawdon plucks up small tufts of grass and 
flings them from him, disdainfully. " I 
agree with Dundreary," he bursts out, after 
a minute ; " there are things no fellow can 
understand, and one of them is — I haven't 
a prejudice, I hope I haven't a prejudice 
belonging to me — but how Englishwomen 
can look — yes, can look at foreigners with 
the favourable eyes they do is a marvel that 
passes my comprehension." 

" It might do that, I should say, without 
being much of a marvel," observes Mrs. 
Theobald, with composure. 
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"But women — there's no doubt of it — 
judge by some standard of their own ; some 
standard we know nothing about. That 
glib fluency that passes for wit, that accu- 
rate knowledge of tuckers and flounces, those 
graces learnt from a posture-master " 

" Don't talk so quick, pray ! You'll hurt 
yourself. And before you go any further, 
would you kindly say who" (alas, for Jane's 
cases !) " who all this fine sarcasm is di- 
rected against ?" 

"Against all foreigners who worm their 
way into Englishwomen's hearts," says Raw- 
don, losing his head completely. 

" Do you, by any chance, mean de Lansac, 
Mr. Crosbie?" 

" You know best, Mrs. Theobald. I spoke 
of foreigners who have wormed their way 
into Englishwoman's hearts. If Monsieur — 
if the person you mention, comes, as I sup- 
pose he does, under that category, certainly 
I mean him." 

Forth flares Jane's hot temper ; up starts 
the angry blood upon her cheek. "And 
what possible interest can you have in the 
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subject?" she cries. " What right have you 
to speak slightingly of any one, English 
or foreign, who happens to be dear to 
me ?" 

" What right I" Her flushing face, her 
indignant voice goading him on into more 
absolute loss of self-command. " What 
right ? An easy question for you to ask 
now ! It would be more to the point to ask 
me what thought, what object, what interest 
I have left that is not wrapt up in 
you !" 

"Mr. Crosbie " 

" Oh, it is just as well said," cries Raw- 
don, waxing desperate. "From the first 
hour I saw you, my life, and everything be- 
longing to it, have been set adrift. And if 
I could choose ... if I could choose'* . . . 
and his anger cools, his tone softens, in spite 
of himself, " I would not have it different ! 
The gain has been greater than any loss you 
can inflict upon me now." 

Jane, on this, turns round and looks at 
him full. " Well, whatever else I thought, 
I did not think you would be such a fool as 
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this !" she cries, with blunt, unaffected 
astonishment. 

" I suppose not," he answers. " I sup- 
pose that's always the proper thing for 
women to say. Lead a man on until he 
makes the besotted idiot of himself I have 
done, and then — be surprised at his 
idiotcy !" 

" I don't understand what you mean by 
* the proper thing.' Your opinions are 
formed, you see, on women of your own, 
class of life, of whom I know nothing ! If 
you mean that I, Jane Theobald, would lead 
you, or any other man, on, knowingly, into 
talking rubbish, you make a ridiculous mis- 
take. Nothing bores me more than Scenes ! 
If you had known a very little more of the 
world you would never have so misunder- 
stood me." 

" And you have thought I could be alone 
with you as I have been — for hours, for 
days, alone, here, with you, and not grow 
to care for you more than I ought ?" 

" Ought ? Oh dear me, don't let us get 
upon moral stilts, in addition to everything 

E 2 
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else !" says Jane, with a laugh that cuts him 
horribly. ** It isn't the right or the wrong 
of your talking so, it's the absurdity of it 
that takes away my breath !" 

Not a very exalted standpoint, it must 
be allowed. And yet if Jane had planted 
herself upon the highest of all ground, had 
addressed him from the topmost pinnacle of 
a very Mont Blanc of virtue, Rawdon Cros- 
bie could not have been msL^e to feel the 
wrongness of his position with more galling 
completeness. 

" Tie absurdity of a man of my age losing 
his senses under the constant influence of a 
face like yours !" he remarks. 

"A face — a face — yes, that's all men 
think of !" cries Jane. " A pink and white 
complexion, a pair of blue doll's eyes, a 
stray dimple or two, are excuse enough for 
anything. Has the doll got a heart ? Oh, 
not worth the loss of time to guess at that ! 
And as women go — as women go," she adds, 
a little bitterly, " men are right, I dare say, 
in their way of judging them." 

Something in the tone of her voice softens 
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Rawdon's anger more and more. "And 
you ?" he asks her, " you, Mrs. Theobald ? 
Is it loss of time to speculate if you have a 
heart, I wonder ?" 

She turns pale : he can see the change of 
hue even in that indistinct light ; she flushes, 
rosy red. After a minute : " From most 
men," she exclaims, " from most men I 
should just call a question like that balder- 
dash — the kind of stuff that passes current, 
with weak lemonade, between the dances at 
a ball ! With you, I am sure I don't know 
why, I can talk differently to how I ever 
talked • before. I like you. There's the 
truth. I liked you, from the first, for your 
pluck in standing up for me and coming to 
see me, in spite of your sweetheart and 
your mamma. I like you because you are 
good to Blossy. I like you for everything !" 

Rawdon Crosbie heaves a miserable sigh. 
He knows, too well he knows, what these 
candid admissions must herald. 

"And so I'll say to you what I'm sure 
I never thought to have said to anyone 
while I lived. I have a heart . . . and it's 
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full." As she says this, each word seems 
to be wrung from her lips with an effort. 
*• Fuller than it can hold . . . the worse 
for me, perhaps, already." 

She has made him the confession for his 
good ; honestly, frankly, to cure him of his 
folly. And the result is the direst failure 
that ever honest truth-telling brought about. 
Till now, Rawdon's feelings have been — he 
himself could not have told you what. A 
compound of admiration for Jane's beauty, 
of boyish vanity, of generous revolt against 
the treatment she has met with at the hands 
of Emma and his mother. In his newborn 
passionate jealousy, a flood, no longer of 
vague sentiment, but of love — the word 
must be written — love, strong in very pro- 
portion to its hopelessness, goes forth from 
his heart towards this woman who has 
faltered out her hapless secret to him alone 
here, under the starlight, in the fragrant 
night. Ah, he sees everything with fatal 
clearness now ! He knows what premoni- 
tion, acuter than reason, made him hate 
de Lansac from the first. 
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" So I hope you will believe me, when I 
repeat that I never led you, or any one else, 
on, knowingly," says Jane, a kind of shy- 
ness very unusual with her, in her manner. 

" Believe you, Mrs. Theobald? I believe 
only too easily," he answers. ** If I had 
chosen to keep my eyes open, I might have 
seen from the first what was in store for 
me. 

"But it's all over now, Rawdon. You 
have forgetten to be wise for a moment, as 
we all do sometimes, but I am your friend 
and comrade the same as ever. I only 
hope," she goes on — " I only hope that in 
the future you will be made as happy by 
Miss Marsland as I wish you to be." 

" The future — don't talk to me of the 
future!" Rawdon interrupts. "How, in 
God's name, can I be happy away " 

" Away from a woman who does not care 
for you," says Jane, with kindly, cruel firm- 
ness, " and with one who does ? Ah, you 
will learn how in time, my dear boy !" 

"I may learn many things," says Raw- 
don, slowly and with emphasis. "I shall 
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never learn to forget you^ and all the hour& 
I have spent with you." 

And he rises, and walks away along the 
path by which they came, Jane following 
him in silence. 

" I suppose it will be better for me not to 
come and see you any more," he remarks, 
when they have reached the garden gate. 

** I suppose so," says Jane, not without a 
falter in her voice. 

" Not this week that you will be in 
London, of course. Well, then, I may as 
well say good-bye to you now." 

"Good-bye, Rawdon." 

He takes her hand, holds it for a moment 
with a grip of iron in his own, then goes, 
without another word. 

" Dordy, Dordy !" cries Blossy from among 
the raspberry bushes, amazed at seeing her 
playmate leave without his accustomed kiss. 

But Rawdon never turns his head; straight 
onward, towards home, towards Emma, to- 
wards duty, — he marches, nor looks behind 

w 

him more. 

He must never — in this moment's exceed- 
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ing bitterness — ^he tells himself, he must 
never look back more. The light has gone 
suddenly out, the tune stopped; the one 
chapter worth reading in his life's dull book 
is shut, " clasped with a clasp," and there 
is an end of it ! He must never look back 
more. 

And he looks back, before he has gone a 
dozen steps, and with jealous eyes watches 
the figures of Jane and of her child until the 
falling shadows hide them away out of his 
sight. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AMONG "THE PBOFBSSION." 

I 

IT is curious how many old friends we 
are sure to encounter when we have 
come lately into money; curious how well 
everybody remembers our face, how eager 
everybody seems to be to renew the pleasure 
of our acquaintance. 

Before Mr. Theobald has been twenty-four 
hours in town he has made half a dozen en- 
gagements. After congratulating a man 
upon a crusty cousin's demise, what can 
come more naturally to the lips than to 
ask him to dinner ? He must run down 
and mess with his old regiment at Alder- 
shot ; must dine at the Rag, and have a little 
quiet play afterwards, with Lord Barty 
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Beaudesert ; must join a jovial " literary " 
party, given by the friend of his youth, Jack 
Thornton, at Richmond. Quite easily, and 
without an effort, Francis Theobald, actually 
possessed of six hundred, and ready to spend 
at the rate of six thousand a year, finds 
himself drawn towards the world, the asso- 
ciates that knew and ruined him in his 
palmy days. And equally without an effort 
does his wife gravitate back towards hers ; 
— the world, the associates of that painfully 
ungenteel period when Jane wore shabby 
boots and a darned merino frock — the world 
that was so all-sufficient for her before her 
marriage brought her within the possible 
reach of people who visit and are visited ! 

Not a creature but who is in or connected 
with the profession does Jane know in Lon- 
don : Uncle Dick, " the person who plays 
the trombone in an orchestra;" Uncle 
Dick's wife, once an actress whom the town ^ 
ran after, wardrobe-keeper now at one of 
the minor theatres; Miss Minnie Arundel 
(nSe Mary Johnson) ; and their friends. 
And oh, how happy, how thoroughly, vul- 
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garly happy, Jane is among them all ! She 
goes with Miss Arundel to rehearsal; she 
sups on the humble fare, the cold roast pork 
and pickles of old days, at Mr. Richard 
Johnson's, and, while Uncle Dick sips his 
gin-and^water, listens to his wife's stories 
of how Juliet Montmorenci will not wear 
such a dress in the forthcoming piece, and 
how Carlotta de Vere insists upon wearing 
such another, and how that artful Aurora 
Stanley, a favourite of the author's, has 
got her part written up expressly to admit 
of a pink satin train, since last rehearsal. 
And then the pleasure of exhibiting Blossy 
before all these people, the pleasure of seeing 
Blossy hugged, of hearing herself called 
" my dear " by every kindly, albeit out-at- 
elbows soul she meets within theatrical pre- 
cincts ! 

We can none of us — ^let the Mrs. Coventry 
Browns of the earth look to the fact — be 
much more exalted, much more refined, than 
our earliest associations. Jane feels a glow 
of pride in keeping so completely on a level, 
still, with hers. Mrs. Crosbie, the Miss 
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Theobalds, every person and thing connected 
with Chalkshire Philistinism, cease as utterly 
to trouble her conscience during these few 
happy days as though she had never known 
the blessings of Chalkshire or of Philistinism 
at all. She almost forgets her new born 
distrust of Theobald and Lady Rose. She 
entirely forgets poor young Rawdon's con- 
fession of Sunday evening, and his present 
banishment. 

Is not that the way with most of us, 
Reader ? A. and B. like each other, quarrel, 
part; and to-morrow A. is philandering, 
unconcerned, among other scenes and people, 
and B. debating, frenzied, between a revolver 
and prussic acid. Admirable provision of 
nature, that the balance of suffering should 
be so nicely adjusted ! 

Rawdon Crosbie does not quite hover 
'twixt bowl and dagger yet ; but he really 
does hesitate between emigrating to a sheep- 
farm in South America and insisting that 
Emma Marsland shall marry him in three 
days. Some kind of action, desperate and 
immediate, it seems to' him he must have. 
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to fill the blank that Jane has left in his 
existence. Oh, the dreary sight-seeing with 
his affianced ! Oh, the pictures at that 
Royal Academy, the family luncheons with 
those dear Herveys ! Oh, the intolerable 
pain and burthen, and weariness of every- 
thing ! 

He struggles on for three whole days, sub- 
mitting, rebelling, growing worse in every 
way, hourly. On the afternoon of the fourth, 
Thursday, can bear up no longer, and finds 
himself knocking at the door of the Theo- 
balds' lodgings in Maddox Street. 

" Yes, Mrs. Theobald is at home, and will 
see him." So the servant girl who has taken 
in his card brings him word. He enters, 
walks up the stairs, with the sensation, 
stout young fellow though he is, of his legs 
trembling under him, and finds Jane, in her 
walking dress, just ready to go out; finds 
her blooming, in excellent spirits, cordial. 

" I was afraid — I didn't know whether you 
would admit me — T couldnH keep away any 
longer," he explains, lucidly, as he held her 
hand in his. 
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' Jane is simply taken aback by the change 
on the lad's face. Rawdon Crosbie looks 
older by a dozen years than when she saw 
him last in the garden at Theobalds. He 
has lost flesh, in the quick way some people 
do under any wear and tear of the spirit ; 
his eyes have grown hollow; in the excite- 
inent of seeing Jane again his sunburnt 
cheeks turn to a kind of sickly greenish 
yellow. Not, I must say, in beauty has 
Rawdon gained under the influence of the 
tender passion, and still, so pitifully in- 
clined are woman's hearts, he has acquired 
interest no good looks could have lent him 
in Jane's sight. She likes the poor boy 
as she never did before at this moment, 
is sorry for him, feels a pang or two 
of remorse even, as she reflects upon her 
own amusements, and the heartless way 
in which she has forgotten, not only his 
possible sufferings, but his very existence 
during the past four days. 

" Of course you couldn't keep away. 
Why should you? You banished yourself, 
remember. I only ventured a mild * yes ' 
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when you swore you would never come and 
see me again. You find me all alone, Raw- 
don/' and now she takes her hand from 
his, and widens the space between them. 
"Theobald is out, and Blossy has been 
seized upon bodily, and carried off to my 
Uncle Dick's till to-morrow." 

Rawdon makes no reply. He stands up- 
right as a ramrod, and looking- — poor young 
fool that he is — into her fair untroubled face 
with the kind of hungry look we give to 
anything we love overmuch after long 
separation. Long separation! and it is 
only since Sunday that he has been parted 
from her ! Only four days. And his life, 
thirty or forty years, is to be so parted. 
And he will have to live through it all. 
The myriad-tongued roar of Regent Street 
ebbs and swells. The sun is shining cheer- 
fully through the open window, as it is 
shining, we may be sure, on many a pair of 
happy lovers, on many a dead face, through- 
iDut the length and breadth of London. Down 
in the street an organ-grinder, ignorantly 
ironical, is playing the same Grande 
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Duohesse waltzes to vhioh they first danced 
together in Spa. ... all the world, in 
short, going on as it usually goes towards 
four o'clock of a summer's afternoon, and 
one perfectly insignificant gunner-boy acting 
his Httle part in the great drama, and 
believing that no one ever felt, suffered, 
despaired as he does at this moment ! 

" If you had been five .minutes later, you 
would have missed me,'* says Jane, in her 
bright voice. "I am just going round to 
the Royal for Min. Did I tell you Uncle 
Dick has got her an engagement there for 
the new extravaganza? Such a start for 
her, poor old Min ! Thirty shillings a week, 
and the prospect of a leading part after 
Christmas. Are you free for an hour ? If 
you are, you may walk to the Eoyal with 
me. I should like you and Min to see what 
you can make of each other.'* 

Rawdon is tacitly engaged — ^is under 
orders, that is to say, to dine with his 
naother and Emma at six o'clock, and to 
go with them and the Herveys afterwards 
to the theatre. So he answers unhesitatingly 

VOL. II. L 
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that he is free, and ready — ready ? heavens ! 
how weak, on some occasions, is human 
language ! — ^to accompany Mrs, Theobald 
wherever she chooses. 

" I suppose you are not disengaged for 
the evening as well ?" Jane goes on. " No 
use to ask you though. Nobody is ever 
disengaged at the eleventh hour in London." 

" But I don!t belong to London," says 
Rawdon, "I came up from Woolwich an 
hour ago, intending, I am sure I don't 
know why, to stay till to-morrow morning, 
and I have no engagements of any kind . . . 
that can't be broken." 

" And none that you mind breaking ? 
Then, I'll tell you what you may do, Min 
is not acting to-night : it's a benefit, and she 
doesn't appear ; and so at her own request, 
I'm going with her to the Prince of Wales's to 
see * School,' That's the way with all us 
actresses." It pleases Jane thus to enroll 
herself among the profession to which,. in 
fact, she never belonged, " We get a holi- 
day from our own hot theatre for one night, 
and the greatest pleasure we can have is to go 
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to another hot theatre, to see another actress 
act. Now, would you like to go with us ?" 

*' Would I like it!" cries Rawdon, flush- 
ing up with sudden animation, 

" I can give you a place. We have an 
order for the stalls, and, of course, at the 
last moment, Theobald has played us false. 
So Min is going to stay with me till to-mor- 
row. You and she will fraternise finely, 
Rawdon, or if you don't it will be your fault : 
Min's sure to take to you, because you are 
in the army. She takes to all men who are 
in the army. Min wouldn't give a thank 
you to go anywhere with a London clerk, or 
anything of that kind, the people she calls 

cads ; and as to an actor 1 But we 

mustn't stay chattering here," Jane inter- 
rupts herself, looking at her watch. " Half 
past three, already ? Then we have no time 
to lose; rehearsal is over at four, and I 
promised Min faithfully to be at the theatre 
to meet her." 

She rises, walks up to the glass above the 
chimneypiece, and pins on a liliputian strip 
of spotted net across her face. " Theobald 

L 2 
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always tells "me to wear a veil when I go out 
alone in London. As if I wanted anything 
or any person to protect me ! I, who knew 
every turning and comer from Piccadilly to 
St, Paul's by the time I was eight years old. 
Good gracious, my dear boy!" Eawdon 
has followed her, and again set up the 
lachrymose gaze at her face, "What are 
you looking at so? What do you want? 
You make me quite nervous," 

"Mrs, Theobald," says the poor wretch, 
" I want to know if you have forgiven me. I 
give you my honour I've thought of no- 
thing, night or day since, but your anger. 
Can you forgive me ? Can you ever feel the 
same to me as you felt before my rudeness — 
my stupidity on Sunday evening ?" 

Now, there can be no doubt that a dis- 
creet woman of the world — a Loo Childers, 
a Lady Rose Golightly — ^would know how to 
act in such a position as this with exact pro- 
priety ; would manage^ while teaching a too 
pertinacious lover to keep within due botmds, 
so to temper the lesson as to leave a glim- 
mering blue hne of hope before his mind's 
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horizon. Unversed in the discriminating 
tactics of fine breeding, • outspoken, whether 
for good or for evil, Jane Theobald does 
nothing of the kind, " If I hadn't * forgiven ' 
you, as you call it, I don't suppose I should 
have told the girl to let you in. Why in the 
world should I not feel the same to you as 
ever ? You know I never thought a great 
deal of your wisdom, at the best of times," 

" And never cared a great deal about my 
society. Pray, say it out," 

" After the fashion you mean, never, ray 
dear child, and never should, if I saw you 
every day for twenty years. I thought I 
explained all that to you plain enough on 
Sunday ? Now hold my parasol, please. I 
can put on my gloves as we go out. And 
take my advice," adds Jane, looking with 
her frank eyes into his face, ** don't go try- 
ing anything in the Romeo and Juliet line 
before Min. You won't forget it in a hurry 
if you do, I can tell you." 

They walk leisurely down the shady side 
of Regent Street, Jane's hand on Rawdon 
Crosbie's arm. It is the most stirring hour 
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of the afternoon, and London, during these 
last days of one of the shortest, gayest sea- 
sons on record, is crammed. What strings 
of carriages; what high-stepping horses; 
what towering bonnets; what golden chig- 
nons ! — what an affluence of that poor man's 
bread which well-intentioned people rail out 
against as wicked luxury I Among the 
motley crowd, will fate confront them with 
Mrs. Hervey and his mother, in their jointly 
hired, sham private brougham ? young Raw- 
don speculates ; not without some cowardly 
trepidation at the possibility, remote though 
it be. 

No such untoward accident befalls them 
just at present, but in walking along from 
Maddox Street to Drury Lane, Rawdon 
comes across more than one of his brothers- 
in-arms from Woolwich; and the admiring 
glances bestowed by each young warrior 
upon the pretty woman at his side go a long 
way towards repaying him for his unhappi- 
ness of the last four days. He is no more in 
reality to Mrs. Theobald than the handle of 
her parasol ; this he knows : but Jones of 
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the Engineers, and Brown of the Artillery, 
do not know it. And blighted though Raw- 
don's state may be, it is not so bad as to be 
quite beyond the alleviations gratified vanity 
can oflfer. 

They reach the stage entrance of the Royal, 
and are admitted unquestioned by the door- 
keeper, Jane stops for a minute's affection- 
ate chat with a little old threadbare gentle- 
manj who happens to be leaving the theatre 
just as they enter — the very old Adolphe 
Dido who taught her to dance when she was 
a child. Then, quitting Rawdon's arm, she 
pushes open a double red-baize door, and 
leads the way along a passage and down 
some steps, to lighten whose obscurity, 
even at this blazing hour of the summer day, 
a half-turned jet of gas is necessary. An- 
other moment, and they are in the midst of 
that atmosphere of carpentry, paint, and 
stale gas, those regions of canvas, trap-doors, 
and weird-looking stage machinery, which 
to Jane are the most familiar and cheerful 
surroundings the world can afford. 

The rehearsal of the extravaganza is still 
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going on, and to Bawdon's unprofessional 
eyes a pale and fanereal piece of business it 
seems, with the yawning background of 
empty house, the orchestra playing just and 
only just sufficiently loud to mark the time, the 
middle-aged heroiAe, the pathetically prosaic 
crowd of girls, who are to shine forth as 
£Eiiries, in tinsel and arsenic-green, imder 
the witching influence of lime-light. " I'm 
glad we are in time for the finish," Jane 
whispers to him, as they pause in an unoc- 
cupied corner of the stage. "Youll see 
Min directly — yes, there she is, on the 
prompt side, in a lilac dress and pink bon- 
net. Now, mind, I expect you to lose your 
heart to her on the spot." 

Eawdon's eyes have to grow accustomed 
to the dusky light around before he can dis- 
cern any of the people on the stage with 
clearness, and then — then he certainly does 
not lose his heart to Miss Minnie Arundel. 
She is like her sister, but without a tithe of 
Jane's grace and originality; she is Jane 
vulgarised. A bright-expressioned yet 
faded-looking little woman of five or six and 
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twenty, witli brown hair cut in a line across 
her forehead, fine stage eyes, marred some- 
what for daylight use by the ineffaceable 
traces of bismuth beneath the lower lids, an 
expressive large mouth, and shapely white 
teeth, of which, whether before or behind 
the footlights, she makes the most : such is 
Miss Minnie Arundel. 

Rawdon does not lose his heart, perhaps 
because he has not above an inch of that organ 
left to lose, but he feels himself drawn towards 
the smiling face of the poor little humble 
actress as if by magic. Her bonnet is too 
showy a pink, and her dress too showy a 
lilac ; and her mouth is too large, and her 
cheeks have been too long familiar with red 
paint and pearl powder to have any more 
natural bloom left than those of a ball-going 
young lady after four or five London seasons. • 
But taken altogether, poor Min's is a good 
face, fresher, in one sense, than Lady 
Rose's or Loo Childers'. She speaks, hav- 
ing come forward in the very unimportant 
part assigned to her in the piece ; her voice 
is sympathetic, the same kind of clear tune- 
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fill organ as Jane's, and Rawdon*s predilec- 
tion for her is complete, 

" And that is my Uncle Dick," says Mrs. 
Theobald, when Eawdon has sounded as 
many notes of praise as he can compass on 
the score of Miss Arundel's charms. " Isn't 
he a dear old fellow? You are looking in 
the wrong direction ; musician number three, 
in the orchestra, just behind the author. 
There, he is wiping his trombone at this 
moment," 

Musician number three is wiping his trom- 
bone, then his forehead, with a blue pocket 
handkerchief, large enough for a moderate 
sized mainsail, and relieved by orange spots. 
Honest, worthy Uncle Dick — with that 
shining warm face of his (that has some- 
thing of Jane in its expression) and that 
greasy coat-collar, and that blue and orange 
pocket handkerchief! If there were no 
Francis Theobald, no Emma Marsland in 
the world, Rawdon Crosbie would give every 
terrestrial possession for the hope of calling 
Jane ** wife." But it does occur to him 
strongly, that he would rather Francis Theo- 
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bald than himself should have the privilege 
of calling musician number three " Uncle." 

" He took Min and me when we were 
little," says Jane, as though she divined his 
thoughts, "took us, when he had work 
enough to do to get bread for himself, and 
brought us both up for the stage. Our 
father was killed by the fall of a lift ; he was 
a scene-painter . . . did I ever tell you the 
family history? — and mother was dying of 
consumption, and then Uncle Dick came to 
the front, and paid — God knows how — for 
everything she wanted, and took us home 
when she was buried. I know he doesn't 
come within a hundred miles of what you 
or Theobald would call a gentleman, poor 
old fellow, and I know if he was a soberer 
man it would be all the better for himself. 
But if ever I get to heaven," says Jane, 
warming, "it will be a v6ry poor place to 
me — I've told Theobald so, often — unless 
Uncle Dick gets there too ; yes, and is 
thought good and refined enough, every 
way, for general society." 

The sentiment is not expressed in par- 
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ticularlj; orthodox language, but the moisture 
in Mrs. Theobald's blue eyes shows how much 
she is in earnest. Rawdon asks, peniten- 
tially, to be introduced to Mr. Richard John- 
son. 

**Not to-day," says Jane, nodding to 
Uncle Dick, as, the rehearsal over, the 
musicians scuttle, Uke mice, through the 
orchestra door. ** Nothing puts the dear old 
soul out more than to bother him when he 
is sleepy after rehearsal. Some evening, when 
we are in town next, Til take you to his 
house to supper, perhaps — unless you get 
married meantime. Now come, and I'll in- 
troduce you to Min, and we can settle about 
to-night." 

Miss Minnie Arundel and Rawdon frater- 
nise, as Jane predicted at once. A young 
fellow of two and twenty who should not 
fraternise with Minnie Arundel must be a 
very great philosopher, or a very desperate 
fool, indeed; perhaps both. She is sure 
she remembers his face down at Aldershot. 
Crosbie — in the Blues, is he not? Oh, 
Artillery. Well, at all events, she acted once 
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with some Crosbie — or Crofton, was it ?— in 
some regiment or other, and he was about 
Rawdon*s height. She is certain, raising 
her dark eyes to his face, Rawdon would 
act beautifully in tender, sentimental parts. 
Would he like some lessons from her ? Very 
inuch, indeed. What a pity she has no time 
to give him any just at present ! 

"If you chaff the poor child like that 
you'll frighten him away at once, Min," says 
Jane gravely. " He is not used to it. Raw- 
don belongs to a very serious family in- 
deed." 

** Then how comes Rawdon to be running 
about with you, Jenny dear?" asks the 
actress. 

They issue forth from the theatre to- 
gether, and proceed, all three, in the direc- 
tion of Jane's lodgings. Miss Arundel, as 
I mentioned, is clad in most of the colours 
of the rainbow ; the nameless untidiness of 
her dress, the freedom of her demeanour, 
her short-cut hair, her bismuthed eyes, all 
speak in plainest language to what pro- 
fession, and to what lowly rank of the 
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profession, she belongs. Now would be the 
time for the jointly-hired Hervey-Crosbie 
brougham, with its grand mock-private 
coachman, to pass along ! The awful vision 
of such an encounter darts, unbidden, across 
Rawdon*s brain, and with it the recollection 
that at this very moment he should be at 
number one hundred and five Bolton Row, 
apparelled in black suit and white cravat for 
a family entertainment. 

" You will dine with us at six," wrote 
Emma, in her little love-despatch of orders, 
" and we will go to whatever theatre Major 
Hervey takes a box for afterwards. But 
come as much sooner as you like, I shall 
dress early,'* 

And here he is j sauntering cheerfully along 
at the side of Miss Arundel and Jane, 
through Leicester Square, just as though 
time and Hberty were his own possessions 
still ! He takes out his watch with a 
sudden twinge of conscience, as the word- 
ing of Emma's note recurs to his mind, 
and discovers that it is already half-past 
five. 
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" If you want to run away, run," says 
Miss Minnie Arundel, as if she were speak- 
ing to a child of six. ** Little boys need 
never take out their watches twice in my 
society." 

Rawdon explains, addressing Mrs. Theo- 
bald, for he is afraid of the lurking mockery 
in Min's black eyes, that he has an engage- 
ment, an unimportant one, but from which 
he must needs free himself before he goes 
away to his hotel to dress. 

**I thought you told me, an hour ago, 
that you had no engagement at all ?" Jane 
remarks. 

"No engagement that could not be 
broken," answers Rawdon Crosbie. 

"All engagements can be broken, if one 
has moral courage — moral courage, and suflGl- 
cient means to pay the forfeit-money," says 
the actress, whose turn of mind sharp con- 
tact with the world has rendered commer- 
cial. 

"Moral courage and sufficient means to 
pay the forfeit-money." Rawdon hails a 
hansom, promising to call by half-past seven 
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at Jane's lodgings ; and as he rattles quickly 
along towards Bolton Row he ponders long 
and deeply over the practical wisdom con- 
tained in Miss Minnie Arundel's remark. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THOSE DBAE HEEVEYS. 



110R he can no longer hide from himsell 
in what position he stands. If he did 
not realise the truth before, this sweetness 
of reconciliation, this hour and a half spent 
at Jane's side, have brought him to see it 
in its very nakedness at last. As much mad 
passionate devotion as his nature is capable 
of he, Emma Marsland's lover, is lavishing 
upon a woman the tips of whose fingers he 
will never be allowed to kiss while he Uves. 
Now, what does honour at a pass like this 
bid him do ? 

" All engagements may be broken, if one 
has moral courage — moral courage, and 
means sufficient to pay the forfeit-money." 

VOL. II. M 
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Has he such moral courage and such 
means? Courage to break the heart of a 
good and amiable girl who, until she became 
his betrothed wife, was his sister and best 
friend ; means to pay the forfeit (not the loss 
of Emma's fortune, let me do Rawdon 
justice, this is the lightest of his considera- 
tions) : the forfeit of self-respect, of credit 
before his own family and before the world, 
which breach of faith so flagrant must en- 
tail? 

Well, then, shall he tell the truth, the 
absolute, honourable, ridiculous truth, and 
let Emma deal with the future of both as 
she chooses ? " I thought I loved you, my 
dear Emma," such a confession must run. 
" I was sure, at all events, that it was my 
mamma's wish we should marry; and as 
you have thirty thousand pounds, and as I 
knew that you had long ago bestowed your 
affections upon me, I proposed. And on the 
day you accepted me, my dear, I fell in love 
with some one else — needless, I believe, to 
mention her name — and have been stealthily 
seeing her and falling deeper and deeper in 
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love ever since. She laughs in my face ; was 
good enough, a few days ago, to tell me that 
her heart was not in her own keeping, and 
I think this has had the effect of rendering 
my passion for her a little the stronger. The 
possession of a torn glove, of a faded 
flower that she has worn, renders me happier 
than would the gift, my dear Emma, of 
your hand and of all the substantial bless- 
ings your hand would bring with it. How- 
ever, as I am trying to act like a man of 
honour, you see, I tell you the truth. Do 
with me, decide for me, as you think 
best." 

If he said this to Emma Marsland — nay, 
if he embodied the spirit of this in terms 
of the nicest circumlocution and delicacy 
—•he would be a brute ; and if he continues 
to tread the path wherein he finds himself 
at present, he will be a scoundrel. And . . . 
the cab turns with a jerk round the cor- 
ner by Devonshire House into Bolton Eow, 
just at this point of his meditations . . . and 
what the dickens, thinks Eawdon, descend- 
ing suddenly from theory to* practice, what 
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the dickens can he say, short of absolute 
falsehood, that shall account to poor Emmy 
for his desertion of the family dinner-party 
and the family theatre-going to-night ? 

He stops at number one hundred and five, 
and, bidding the cabman wait for him, runs 
up the steps and gives a kpock, whose loud- 
ness and decision are in a direct inverse ratio 
to his actual frame of mind. Number one 
hundred and five, Bolton Eow, is a lodging 
house, but a lodging-house of the most 
private and elegant kind ; the master of 
which, Mr. Maurice, after two o'clock in the 
day, transforms himself into a stately and im- 
posing looking family butler. Mr. Maurice has 
been in the confidence of the Hervey family 
during the last half century : needless to say 
that he knows all about the impending mar- 
riage between Eawdon Orosbie and Miss 
Marsland. " I am to discharge the cab, Mr. 
Rawdon ?'' This with a glance at Rawdon's 
morning coat, as Mr. Maurice, dignified and 
in full dress, stands on the summit of his 
own door-steps. 

" No," answers Rawdon, shortly ; " the cab 
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will wait. My mother is at home, Maurice ?" 

" The ladies are in the drawing-room, 
dressed for dinner, sir." 

And up the stairs walks Maurice, a 
model of all the respectabilities, in his patent 
shoes and black suit; Mr. Rawdon, in his 
disreputable Oxford mixture, and with con- 
science to match, following. 

He is ushered into the drawing-room, and 
for a moment, sees neither Emma nor Mrs. 
Crosbie : sees only towering pyramids of 
silver-gray moire, held aloft by a much 
grander-looking young gentleman than him- 
self, whose insignia of office, a yard-measure, 
lies, with laces, ribbons, and other adjuncts 
of female dress, on an adjacent table. 

" Rawdon, at last," says Mrs. Crosbie, 
advancing and giving her son three fingers, 
but too engrossed in the thrilling perplexities 
of millinery to notice whether he is in ortho- 
dox sables or not. " Take care where you 
step, Rawdon. You find us in the middle 
of a most important matter. Yes," address- 
ing herself to the shopman, " I am almost 
sure the moir^ is not the right shade. I 
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am thankful I saw it at home before having 
it cut. At a little distance it might be taken 
for dirty white. Emma^ my dear, you are 
nearest to Mrs. Hervey; ask if she does 
not think the dress, especially for the occa- 
sion, will have too much the appearance of 
dirty white ?'* 

Emma, who is looking rather less attrac- 
tive than usual, in ribbons of the wrong 
colour, stoops, on this, to a very handsome, 
very deaf old lady in an arm-chair, and 
shouts out the desired question : " Does 
Mrs. Hervey not think, when the moire is 
made up, and considering the occasion it is 
wanted for " — here a meaning smile is fur- 
tively addressed by poor Emmy to Rawdon — 
" that it will have rather too much the look 
of a dirty white ?" 

" Considering what occasion ?" says the 
old lady, raising her eyelids about the eighth 
of an inch. " Lower your voice, my dear 
Miss Marsland, and I shall understand; I 
never can hear when people speak so loud." 

Old Mrs. Hervey is one of the most marvel- 
lous specimens of antique beauty ever seen. 
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She is a Hervey by blood — it is an hereditary 
custom among this people to intermarry — 
and has the typical family face. A delicate, 
longish nose, that, if it only stood out suffi- 
ciently, would be a noble one; a mouth 
whose thin lips, even in extreme old age, 
keep their high-bred, scornful curves 1 a 
complexion of marble, discoloured merely, 
not seamed, by age ; eyebrows elevated, as 
though in pity of the rest of the world for 
not being Herveys ; long-cut eyes, cold and 
black as jet, and the "Hervey eyelids." 
Her dress is of pearl-coloured satin ; Ehza- 
bethan ruffles of softest lace are round her 
throat, and unwrinkled jewelled old hands ; 
above her forehead ascends such a structure 
of snow-white hair — the most expensive 
colour in the world, by the way — and yel- 
lowish Mechlin, as Vandyke would have 
loved to paint. A marvellous specimen of 
antique beauty, preserved as only the anti- 
septic virtues of a cold heart could preserve 
any creature for niore than seventy years, 
and likely to last another decade or so with 
ease. 
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What shall kill a woman who has been 
strong enough to outlive youth and love, joy 
and sorrow , all hopes and all regrets ? The 
friends and lovers of Mrs. Hervey's youth, 
her husband, her blooming sons and daugh- 
ters (of whom only one wreck remains), all 
these were gone from her, hushed in the 
mould, long ages ago. And Mrs. Hervey 
not only lives on, but enjoys life ; think of 
that, reader, of twenty-five — enjoys life 
still ! Divides her time between Bath, Chel- 
tenham, and London ; plays short whist 
with just as wholesome a gusto as erewhile 
she played long ; goes to the theatres of the 
day to see French actresses and English 
breakdowns, as once she went to see Sid- 
dons and Kemble in their prime ; lives in the 
world, and keeps the world's pace still. A 
wise old philosopher, who conquers time by 
accommodating herself to time's changes — 
just that. This gift of long Hving would 
probably, if we un-derstood it better, turn 
out to be only the gift of superior pliability. 
Mrs. Hervey has seen all fashions, in man- 
ners, art, dress, morals, and has conformed 
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herself to each in its turn. When she was 
born, George the Third and good Queen 
Charlotte had long been holding their model 
court of dull decorum and strictest domestic 
fidelity. Her early youth was spent under 
the influence of the regency ! Then, by the 
time she was middle-aged, had come a turn 
in the kaleidoscope, and the bits of glass 
were back in the old George the Third or 
courtly domestic pattern. And now, here 
we all are wearing high heels to our shoes 
again ; and requiring high-rouged pleasures ; 
and abjuring domesticity; and going, by 
way of aesthetic entertainment, to see Made- 
moiselle Boulotte 1 

Mrs. Hervey has known virtue to be in 
vogue and vice at a discount and again vice 
regnant and virtue nowhere, not once, but a 
good many times during her life ; the change 
recurring indeed, almost with as periodic 
regularity as large bonnets and small ones. 
And she has been a citizeness of the world, 
loyally following the world's current always. 

At her request, a box has been taken for 
the French plays to-night. 
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" Bonlotte is really an amusing creature," 
says Mrs. Hervey ; " and as the play is in 
another language we need understand no 
more about her than we think fit. We are 
sure of a better audience there than at any 
theatre in town ; all the best people go to 
have a look at Botilotte, and a. good audience 
is what a little country mouse like Miss 
Marsland should be taken to see." 

It is some minutes before Rawdon, ner- 
vously watching the clock upon the mantle- 
piece, can get a chance of speaking. The 
silver-gray moird — so a whisper from Emma 
informs him — is to be " mamma's weddins:- 
dress — I mean the dress worn by mamma at 
our wedding." And, having firmly resolved 
to become the possessor of this moir^, Mrs. 
Crosbie rings every disparaging change that 
she can tl\ink of with respect to it into the 
ears of the long suffering silken-tongued 
shopman. It will certainly look too much 
like dirty white for a bridal occasion. The 
water is not large enough. Every here and 
there — yes, but Mrs. Crosbie is certain of 
it — every here and there you can see a de- 
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cided unevenness in the cord. Emina joins in 
chorus. The silken-tongued shopman ex- 
plains ; the ladies return to the charge ; re- 
tire; make a feint of withdrawing wholly 
from the bargain ; at last get the dress, " as 
it is the close of the season, not from any 
flaw in the article," for two guineas less 
than its original price. And then come the 
ribbons and the laces, and the trimmings ; 
all of which must be had at close-of-the- 
season prices too. 

Sick, and disgusted at heart, boiling over 
with impatience he dare not show, young 
Rawdon listens. Oh, the paltriness, he 
thinks, the vulgarity, the sordid smallness 
of all this huckstering 1 Unless women wish 
to make the men to whom they belong 
despise them utterly, never should they 
suffer them to be present at these sorts of 
commercial transactions. Why Helen her- 
self would have lost half her lovers could 
her lovers have heard her haggling, an hour 
at a time, with a smirking man-milliner, 
over silk dresses and ribbons! But then 
men-milliners belong to such a much more 
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advanced stage of civilisation than Helen's ! 

At last it is over. The grandly- dressed 
young gentleman gathers up his remaining 
wares, and bows himself backwards from 
the room. And Rawdon, lashed by this 
time into a very fever of impatience, may 
speak. 

" I'm extremely sorry, Emma, but your 
note did not come soon enough. I am en- 
gaged for to-night." 

*' Engaged !" cries Emma, dismally. " Oh, 
Rawdon, how horrid of you ! Oh, mamma, 
what shall we do ?" 

*' Thirteen guineas for fifteen yards and a 
half," says Mrs. Crosbie, holding the dress 
between her shapely fingers, and looking up 
dreamily at the ceiling; " that comes to less 
than eighteen shillings a yard. There can 
be no doubt of it, Emmy, silks are to be 
got cheaper in Tottenham Court Road than 
at the west-end shops. And if one has the 
credit of always dealing at Howell and 
James's," adds Mrs. Crosbie, "who can 
say where any particular thing comes from ? 
Rawdon, I trust you admire the dress in which 
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I mean to do honour to a certain great 
occasion ?" 

" I 'don't know which to admire most, 
mother," answers Eawdon, "the dress, or 
the principles of economy you displayed in 
buying it. I hope the bride-cake and favours 
are to be bargained for in the same praise- 
worthy spirit ?' ' 

The bride-cake and favours ! Yes ; his pro- 
jects of truth-telling, of paying forfeit, should 
honour bid him do so, have come to this 
already. Chafed in temper, wearied in spirit, 
though Eawdon Crosbie may be, the sight, 
the very rustle of these wedding garments, 
seem (boy that he is still at heart) to have 
irrevocably sealed his doom ! Half an hour 
ago reprieve might have been possible. He 
can hear the " never, never," sounding from 
every fold of the gray moire, held, like the 
web of fate, between his mother's hands . . . 
The more reason, thinks Rawdon, with 
another glance at the clock, to make the 
most of this dwindling span of liberty that 
is still his ; of this evening, this whole, in- 
toxicating, unlawful, most delightful evening, 
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from half-past seven till twelve, that he is to 
pass at Jane's side ! 

There is silence after his little question 
about the bride-cake and favours; silence 
relieved after a few moments by a deprecating 
" ahem*' from behind Mrs. Hervey's easy 
chair. 

" After the breaking off of Miss Copple- 
stone's marriage," says a Hervey voice, 
"after the breaking off of Adelina Oopple- 
stone's marriage with the Hon. Charles 
Gascoigne, I remember the cake was put up 
for sale in the window of the chief confec- 
tioner at Harrowgate. It was thought rather 
bad taste on the part of the Oopplestonefamily ; 
still, as dear old Lady Copplestone said, 
* What is the use of a wedding-cake except 
at a wedding ?' And a doctor, or a solicitor, 
or some such person, eventually bought 
it, at cost price, on the occasion of his 
daughter's marriage." 

Old Mrs. Hervey opens her eyes, which 
have been closed ever since she gave her 
final opinion on the silver-gray moird : 

" What in the world are you talking about. 
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Maria ? You speak more unintelligibly every 
day. Repeat your observation, pray, and 
distinctly. It drives me distracted to hear 
people mumbling their words, as if they were 
ashamed of them." 

Upon this, the narrative has to be re- 
peated, vociferated syllable by syllable, into 
the old lady's ear. 

"Who are the Copplestones, and where 
is the point?" is her chilling commentary. 
"Don't get into the habit of telling point- 
less stories, my good Maria. Life is quite 
tedious enough already, without that." 

"My good Maria" is old Mrs. Hervey's 
unpaid white slave, or companion, and 
another Hervey. She is a young lady of 
dim and shadowy age, who, until a few 
years ago, haunted the ball-room walls of 
one of our inland watering towns with 
mournful tenacity, and from whose heart a 
solitary matrimonial hope has not yet fled. 
Tall, and waspish of figure, acid of expres- 
sion, sallow with the sallowness engendered 
by a life to which exercise and fresh air are 
alike unknown, my good Maria has certainly 
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not her share of the family looks. She will 
tell you confidentially that she had eyelashes, 
complexion, animation, once ; but adds, with 
pathetic truthfulness, that she lost them all 
— after measles. And old Mrs. Hervey will 
not allow her to patch up deficiencies by art. 
" In our position, my good Maria, the less 
we try to attract the attention of others, the 
better taste we shall show." As a conse- 
quence, Maria's face is like her whole, flat, 
disappointed, colourless existence — a blank. 
She is the most useful Companion to Polite 
Society, or Addenda to the Peerage extant ; 
old Mrs. Hervey knows that no money could 
ever refill her good Maria's place, did she 
lose her : has the nobility by heart, and is 
a positive new edition, with notes, of * The 
Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland.' 
* Who's Who ?' is no mystery to Maria Her- 
vey. She can tell you to a nicety where 
everybody was born, and where their grand- 
father was buried, and the exact date when 
plebeian blood from the veins of a " solicitor, 
or doctor, or some such person," first made 
its way into the family. Especially are the 
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marriages and burials of defunct Herveys 
her glory and delight. With her own fair 
fingers she has drawn out a miraculously 
minute and wide-spreading genealogical 
record, showing forth all the noble families 
who, from the time of Edward the Sixth 
downwards, have contracted alliances with 
her ancestors. She etches little pen-and-ink 
bits of architecture on card (mostly con- 
structed on the principle of the famous lean- 
ing towers of Bologna), and presents them 
to strangers,- as the tombs or birthplaces of 
the Herveys. She knows English history 
well, in as far as it forms a frame-work or 
back-ground to Hervey existence; can tell 
you accurately at what siege one of her fore- 
fathers devoured his own leathern doublet, 
and at what battle another, both arms shot 
away, managed to get his bridle round his 
neck, and thrice shouting '' Pour y par- 
venir .'" the family motto, rushed on, followed 
by every Hervey on the field, to a glorious 
martyrdom. 

"An invaluable dictionary of reference, 
though somewhat badly bound," Mrs.* Her- 
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vey says of her in her pleasant, cruel way. 
To be ill-favoured in person is, in the old 
lady's eyes, the worst crime a woman and a 
Hervey can commit. "K my good Maria 
married, it would positively take a library 
to replace her. Happily, there is little chance 
of that." 

Between Maria and Rawdon Crosbie there 
has long existed bitter blood ; on Maria's 
side at least. When Rawdon was a small 
boy he once sent Miss Hervey a valentine, 
drawn by himself, in which occurred a richly 
illuminated device of a Hervey swimming 
towards the Ark after the deluge, with the 
family pedigree between his teeth. And 
Maria never could get over the affront. She 
spits forth a little mild venom at him 
now. 

"Rawdon spoke of bargaining for the 
bride cake and favours, ma'am. I men- 
tioned the Copplestones, to show that there 
may be extraordinary instances of such 
things going cheap. Adelina Copplestone 
was an heiress," adds Maria, with spiteful 
retrospection, " and changed her mind about 
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the Hon. Charles Gascoigne quite at the last, 
Rawdon.*' 

"And did the Hoti. Charles drown him- 
self, Maria ?" Rawdon asks. " You know 
how interested I am in every detail connected 
with the aristocracy.'* 

Before Maria can answer, Mrs. Crosbie, 
waking at length from the contemplation of 
her moire, remarks that her son is not in 
evening dress. Is Rawdon aware that in 
another five minutes dinner will be on the 
table ? 

And now, his mother asking him questions, 
the eyes of Emma, of old Mrs. Hervey, of 
Maria, all fixed upon him, Rawdon must put 
his defalcation in the best light he can. If 
Emmy's note had come one post earlier — an 
engagement to dine with an old academy 
chum — starting for China next week — an 
engagement there is tzo getting out of. He 
meant to say a simple, honest "no," and 
started by saying it. Before he knows where 
he is, he finds himself drawn on into half a 
dozen small white lies; very small, very 
white ones ; but that are lies notwithstand- 
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ing, and that, sooner than he wots of, may 
rise up in judgment against him. 

" Whatever pleases you, pleases us," cries 
Emma, doing her best to be dignified and cool. 
" Fortunately, we are not left quite without 
an escort. Fortunately, Major Hervey has 
not thrown us over at the last." 

A loud double-knock comes at the house 
door at this very moment. "There is 
Alfred/' says the old lady, raising her eye- 
lids by about the sixth of an inch. " Punc- 
tual to the moment, as usual. You young 
men of the new school, Rawdon — Miss Mars- 
land, you allow me to lecture, I hope ? — 
might take an example in punctuality from 
Alfred." 

Rawdon, who wants neither examples nor 
lectures, either, just at present, takes his 
leave with all the haste he can ; and closely 
following his departure. Major Hervey, Al- 
fred Hervey, the celebrated Adonis and 
flower of all the Hervey s, is ushered with 
ceremony by Mr. Maurice into the drawing- 
room. 

Adonis is a small, very well-made man, 
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who dresses, and pads, and dyes for thirty- 
eight, and is in reality slightly over fifty ; 
like his mother, but with every peculiarity 
of the Hervey face accentuated — the con- 
temptuous eyebrows more upraised, the lids 
more drooping, the delicate greyhound nose 
flatter to the face. Not a handsome man, 
above all in profile ; and yet one who, if only 
a fraction of his own modest hints are to be 
believed, has proved more destructive to 
women's hearts and to the domestic peace of 
households than any acknowledged beauty 
man in London. 

No one knows how or why Alfred Her- 
vey was first christened Adonis. I believe 
that he, himself, originated and stood spon- 
sor for the name in the .first instance, and 
that society at large adopted it as a covert 
weapon of ridicule afterwards. But the 
Hervey construction of intellect would never 
allow any member of the family to realise 
the possibility of his or her being ridiculed. 

" These sobriquets are a sort of heirloom 
with us," says Adonis, pulling down his long 
purple-black whiskers, and giving you a 
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supercilious stare from under his heavy eye- 
lids. *' Recollect the celebrated handsome 
Hervey — time of George the First? Not 
our branch of the family — came over three 
hundred years before they were heard of — 
Still, the Hervey name— aw;" all Major 
Hervey's speeches " um " and " aw " them- 
selves into nonentity before he has done with 
them — " the Hervey family. This kind of 
sobriquet — er — quite an heirloom in the 
family." 

He advances to his mother and goes 
through the form of imprinting a salute 
upon her white old cheek. Then, having 
languidly bestowed his small gloved hand 
upon Mrs. Crosbie (and a forefinger upon 
Maria), on his way, comes to Emma's side; 
poor little Emma, who from behind the 
window-curtain has been watching the han- 
som that bore Eawdon away, and at the 
present moment is trying with all the forti- 
tude she possesses to keep herself from 
tears. 

Adonis expresses his happiness- at finding 
the heiress alone. He whispers, so close 
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that his whiskers tickle her ear, that she 
neyer before looked so charming. He makes 
her feel, without uttering Eawdon Crosbie's 
name, that her lover is a monster of cruelty 
and bad taste for having left her. 

" I suppose you know, then, that Eawdon 
has deserted us for good?" cries Emma. 
"I suppose you know that we are thrown 
altogether upon your tender mercies, Major 
Hervey?" 

" Eawdon rushed past me — an avalanche, 
upon my word, an avalanche — on the stairs,'* 
says the beau. " His pace and size" (Adonis 
has an irrepressible dislike for men a head 
and shoulders taller than himself,) **his pace 
and siae — er — made me retreat as far as 
possible, but I presumed, en passant, from 
Eawdon's appearance, that he could scarcely 
be thinking of spending the evening in the 
society— aw — of ladies." 

" And so we have no one to take care of 
us but you. Think of that. Major Hervey," 
says Emma, piteously. " Four forlorn ladies 
all under your charge." 

Old Mrs. Hervey, whose power of hearing 
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is curiously capricious, turns her head round, 
on this, towards her son and Emma. 

" What is that you are saying. Miss Mars- 
land?" she asks, in her silvery, well-bred, 
insincere old treble. " Four ladies under 
Alfred's charge ! In virtue of my pre- 
adamite age you reckon me as two, I con- 
clude ?" 

Emma answers that Rawdon's placef-with 
a little tremble of the voice, this — Rairdon's 
place being left vacant, she. imagined Maria 
would like to occupy it. 

"You are very obliging, my dear," says 
the old lady, calmly ; " very obliging, but I 
think not. Our good Maria has letters to 
write this evening." 

Our good Maria, used though she is to 
being left at home on every occasion when 
her services are not absolutely wanted, bites 
her lips, and colours. 

" I think I should like to go to the theatre 
this once," she says, faintly, and gives a 
glance towards her one hope in existence — 
Major Hervey. 

" Five people are a wrong number for any 
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box," answers Adonis, with cold-blooded 
promptness. "Even with four — impossible 
for every one to see the stage." 

" But I don't care for seeing the stage. 
I prefer a back place. I prefer " 

" My good Maria," says the old lady, 
suavely, " let us have no discussion. You 
have your letters to write, and we will tell 
you to-morrow morning what we think of 
Mademoiselle Boulotte." 

So it is settled. They go down to dinner 
in old Mrs. Hervey's parlour, which she 
kindly lends to her relations during their 
stay in town, as a dining-room. Mrs. 
Crosbie, that is to say, orders the daily 
dinner (and pays for it), and the old lady 
and Maria are saved the trouble of ordering 
theirs. The Herveys have a perfect genius 
for doing kindnesses of this unostentatious 
sort to their friends. 

Emma is placed next to Adonis, and by 
the time dinner is over has almost ceased to 
regret young Rawdon's absence. She loves 
Rawdon Crosbie, heart and soul ; loves him 
as youth loves youth. But the flatteries, 
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the tender whispers of the hardened old 
heiress-hunter at her side, do not fall alto- 
gether powerless on her ear. Long ago, 
before it was at all a settled thing that she 
was to be Rawdon's wife, Emma, in her 
inmost heart, knew that if she chose she 
might be Major Hervey*s; I think, had 
decided that such a fate would bo endurable. 
Such love as she felt for Rawdon she could, 
of course, never feel for this elderly Adonis ; 
but she admired him, took him at his own 
valuation, said to herself that even Rawdon 
would be improved could he only adopt the 
finished dress, the Grandisonian manner, 
the exquisite refinement of style of Major 
Hervey. "Wherever Adonis goes people 
look at him, and every one knows him, and 
he knows every one, and it makes one feel 
like Somebody to be with him." To many a 
plain little country girl, as well as Emma 
Marsland, these are powerful attractions 
for a man. who lays himself at her feet to 
possess. 

By the time dinner is over, Emmy has 
got over her disappointment at her lover's 
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absence ; by the time they are leaving their 
box at the theatre has almost forgotten the 
existence of any other man in the world but 
Major Hervey. The house, as old Mrs. 
Hervey foretold, is crowded with the best 
people in London, from royalty downwards. 
Bows and smiles of recognition come to 
Adonis from every side. He points out to 
Emma's dazzled gaze lords, ladies, foreign 
ambassadors, two cabinet ministers, and a 
dean in disguise, all looking delighted with 
the vivacities of Mademoiselle Boulotte. 
Poor Rawdon I sacrificing himself at the 
dull altar of friendship with that academy 
chum of his who is bound for tjhina I Emma 
cannot but feel some twinges of remorse as 
she thinks of him, and reflects upon her own 
enjoyment, her own readiness to be con- 
soled by other society in his absence. 

When they are leaving the theatre old 
Mrs. Hervey declares herself ready for 
supper. (Think, Reader, of the constitution 
such a declaration implies ! After seventy 
years' eating and drinking, to be able to dine 
at six and cry out for supper at eleven I) " You 
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young people have grown too delicate, or 
dine too late to care about supper," she re- 
marks. " In my day we would have given 
nothing for Siddons herself unless we had 
supped afterwards. What do you say, Miss 
Marsland ? Shall Alfred take us somewhere 
— I suppose such places exist — where we 
can have another hour of each other's society 
and a chicken salad as well ?" 

Emma, seldom averse, as we have seen, 
to the pleasures of the table, gives an ani- 
mated " Yes " to this proposal ; and Adonis 
is called upon to think of some restaurant to 
which ladies, at this hour of the night, may 
with propriety — the parenthesis from Mrs. 
Crosbie — be taken for refreshment. 

He answers, with withered playfulness, 
that he considers — ^upon his soul, he con- 
siders his mother the fastest debutante of 
the season. At this hour of the night 
where may ladies be taken without impro- 
priety ? 

" Well, really," Adonis asks, " where may 
ladies nowadays not be taken without impro- 
priety ? You know, there's that corner place 
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close to the Haymarket — Wilmot's — Wil- 
cocks — what the deuce is the name of it ? 
Corner place . . . where you are not inor- 
dinately poisoned, for an English restaur- 
ant. . . . Wilcocks, of course, it is. Liable 
to mixed company — actresses, and that 
sort of thing ; still, every one goes to Wil- 
cocks's — every one. Major Hervey's par- 
ticular friend, the Marchioness of Veriphast, 
and her cousin, Lady Carolina, were there 
together only the other night — and the best 
of the joke was, poor Lady CaroUna ran 
across her own husband — had it from the 
Marchioness herself." 

" Well, wherever such distinguished ex- 
amples lead, we, surely, may follow," says 
the old lady, gaily. Mrs. Hervey is really 
the liveliest companion imaginable to go 
about London with ! Has always, stupidly, 
left her purse behind her (a family trick of 
forgetfulness observable in Adonis also) ; 
but, except as regards the payment of 
money, ready and full of spirit for every- 
thing. " Now, what do you say, Juliana ; 
may we venture with safety ?" 
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And Mrs. Crosbie, the still small voice 
drowned, I fear, in the music of that deli- 
cious word " Marchioness," has not strength 
of mind to say " No." 

So to the comer place near the Haymar- 
ket, where you are not inordinately poisoned, 
but where actresses, and that sort of thing 
may have to be encountered, the coachman 
of the mock-private Hervey and Crosbie 
brougham is ordered to proceed. 



CHAPTER XL 

A MIDNIGHT MEETING. 

AND Rawdon ? Driving back, as quickly 
as a well-bribed cabby can drive him, 
to his hotel, Rawdon orders some food, 
rushes up to dress, swallows a beefsteak, 
tough and gory as a British steak should be, 
and arrives at the Theobalds' lodgings in 
Maddox Street exactly a quarter of an hour 
behind the appointed time. 

When the door opens the two ladies are in 
the act of descending the stairs. Jane is 
simply dressed in white, no ornaments in 
her brown hair, a bouquet of flowers, fresh 
from Covent Garden this morning, in her 
hand. MisS Minnie Arundel is a vision of 
grandeur awful to behold; hair raised in 
elaborate pyramids at the back ; hair descend- 
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ing in fluffy clouds to the eyebrows ; a satin 
train ; a panier, trimmed with tulles and 
laces ; rouge ; pearl-powder ; a strong odour 
of Guards Bouquet ; a laced pocket handker- 
chief; a pair of costly opera-glasses, and a 
fan. It is a theory of Min's that if you hide 
handsome presents under a bushel you may 
just as well never get handsome presents at all. 
(Not an incorrect theory, surely ; see the court 
newspaper, if you would learn how even the 
brides of refined society display their trophies 
to an admiring world.) And to-night, with 
some covert design, perhaps, of bewildering 
Eawdon's infantine mind, she has literally 
hung herself round with spoils. 

How can so much grandeur ever be com- 
pressed within the narrow limits of a four- 
wheeler ? Jane gets in first ; Miss Arundel 
fellows ; the cab is more than full ; laces, 
tulles and ribbons puff* forth through the open 
windows on either side. 

" And I'll go on the box," says Rawdon, 
as he stands, his opera-hat under his arm, 
his slim, six-foot figure very upright, on the 
pavement. 
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" Indeed, you'll do nothing of the kind," 
cries Jane. "I felt a drop of rain on my 
face as we came out. You must get as close 
to me as you can, and we'll let Min have a 
whole side to herself and her finery." 

Rawdon, not very reluctantly, obeys ; the 
cabman shuts the door with a bang, and off 
they start. Perfumed clouds of gauzy ma- 
terial pervade the whole cab, settle on the 
young artilleryman's knees, ascend and 
touch his chin : he can scarce get a glimpse 
of the poor httle happy over-rouged, over- 
dressed woman opposite, to whom they be- 
long. 

" We were just beginning to think what 
we should do if you didn't come," she cries 
—shrieks, rather, in vain efforts to outvoice 
the rattling of the cab. " What made you 
late? Did the extremely serious family en- 
ter objections at the last ?" 

"Why, Min, you little goose !" says Jane, 
"the serious family are all safe down in 
Chalkshire. Do you think Rawdon would 
dare be dancing attendance upon you and 
me if his lawful owners were in London." 

VOL. IT. o 
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And Rawdon volunteers no explanation. 
Oh, what spirits he is in I How thoroughly 
he enjoys his drive with Jane and her sister 
in this dingy four-wheeler, and through un- 
fashionable London streets, redolent of the 
dust and heat, and closeness, normal to 
London streets of a July evening ! Min loses 
her fan, her opera-glasses, the order for the 
theatre, before they have gone a hundred 
yards ; and Rawdon must help her to search 
for each in its turn. And the fan is found 
hanging on her wrist, and the opera-glasses 
— how in the world did they get there ? — 
are in Rawdon's hand, and the order is in- 
side her own glove. And then how they 
both laugh, as if they had been saying or 
doing something wonderfully witty, over 
each discovery ! 

" I'm sure I hope you are going to behave 
yourselves like rational beings at last," says 
Jane, when they are entering the theatre. 
** Rawdon give Min your arm, and lead the 
way- — oh ! but I wish it, please. Just as if 
I would take our only beau away from Min !" 

And so they proceed to the stalls. Here 
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Miss Arundel draws back for her sister, who, 
as a married lady, enters and takes her place 
first. The natural consequence of this is, 
that Rawdon, following last, is divided, 
during the whole of the evening, from Mrs. 
Theobald. 

He feels certain that the arrangement was 
preconcerted between the sisters; turns 
furious ; turns sulky. Then resolving to 
show that he, in his turn, can be in- 
diflferent, begins to flirt with all his might 
with Miss Minnie Arundel. 

This is exactly the object for which Jane 
invited him to accompany them. Poor old 
Min must be amused ! She looks round at 
him. with one of her friendliest smiles, leans 
over, and whispers, that unless they behave 
better she shall feel it her duty — her 
positive duty, " as a friend of Mr. Crosbie's 
family," to divide them. And Rawdon's ill- 
temper flies. 

Jane in her simple dress, looks doubly 
fair to him, contrasted with the marvels of 
hairdressing and millinery presented by her 
sister. Amidst the mingled odours of Miss 

2 
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Arundel's laced handkerchief and of the 
dainty pink playbills with which the stalls 
are rustling, Rawdon can detect — or, the 
same thing, imagines he can detect — the 
faint country smell of the flowers in her 
hand. He whispers, flirts, looks tenderly 
into Miss Arundel's black eyes. But Miss 
Arundel is not here at all ! And the theatre, 
and the soft-playing orchestra, and the well- 
dressed people, and the pink play-bills, are 
not real. And he stands with Jane alone, 
as he stood in the starlight at Spa, or in 
the silent old garden at Theobalds. She 
listens to his pleading at last. There is no 
Francis Theobald, no Emma Marsland, in 
the world, and . . . 

"You are talking great rubbish," says 
Miss Arundel, coquettishly, in answer to 
one of his most high-flown compliments. 
*' Who would have thought a child of your 
age had learnt the ways of this wicked 
world already ?" 

Well, the evening passes only too quickly, 
and although he does not speak a dozen 
words to Jane, proves certainly one of the 
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red-letter evenings of Rawdon Crosbie's life. 
" Excellent company to be at a play with" is 
Miss Minnie Arundel. She is the humblest 
of all humble actresses herself; but not a 
point, not a delicate shade in the acting of 
artists gifted with superior powers to her 
own, is lost upon her. And Rawdon, quick 
to see as others see, to feel as others feel, 
enjoys with her enjoyment. A pleasant and 
appreciative companion; a cool, softly-lit 
theatre; a luxurious stall; the perfect re- 
presentation of the most perfect love-story 
ever put upon the stage, and the presence, 
divided from her though he may be, that 
constitutes the whole world to his foolish 
boy's heart . . . What happier evening is 
Eawdon Crosbie ever likely to know ? 

When it is over, and they are leaving the 
theatre, the question of supper arises (as in 
another case we know of), or rather the 
question of where they shall sup — supper 
being looked upon as a matter of course by 
Miss Minnie Arundel. 

She proposes one or two rather well- 
known places of popular entertainment, but 
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at each proposal Jane shakes her head. 

*'I haven't much belief in your recom- 
mendations, Min, and I don't want to take 
this poor child anywhere outrageously fast. 
Rawdon and I have characters to lose re- 
member." 

" Oh, I don't know anything about cha- 
racters," cries Min, with her hearty laugh. 
" The question that concerns me is, where 
can we get the best supper and the most 
amusement. Of course, if we wanted to do 
the thing in style, and " — with a glance at 
Rawdon — " if expense was no object, we 
ought to go to Wilcocks's. Wilcocks's is a 
tip-top place close to the Haymarket," Miss 
Arundel hastens to explain ; *' a place where 
you see the very heaviest -swells. The last 
time I supped there, I and Blanche Boling- 
broke, we had little Fred Ramsay with us. 
Fred Tias got the aristocracy at his fingers' 
ends, you know; and I can tell you he 
pointed out two ladies of rank and title in 
the rooms at the same time," 

** Then by all means letais go to Wilcocks's 
at once," says Rawdon. " How can we tell, if 
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we are very lucky, that we may not see some 
ladies of rank and title, too ? Only, unfor- 
tunately, we shall have no one to point them 
out." 

" Except Charles, the head waiter," says 
Min, in all simplicity. '' He's an old friend 
of mine ; I knew him well when he was in 
the restaurant at the Crystal Palace ; Charles 
knows almost as many of the swells by sight 
as Fred Ramsay himself. 

And a minute or two later, Rawdon hav- 
ing hailed and piloted the ladies to a cab, to 
Wilcocks's they drive. 

They are early, not having waited for the 
after-piece at the Prince of Wales's, and 
find the rooms nearly empty. Min, who 
is evidently quite at home with the establish- 
ment and the people belonging to it, points 
out a little marble table in the corner 
immediately facing the entrance as one of 
the most desirable in the rooms. " You are 
cool there, close by the ferns and fountain, 
and out of the way, and have the advantage 
of seeing all the company as they pass in 
and out." And accordingly at thiS table — 
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fatal little marble table, when will Rawdon 
forget it ? — they take their places and pre- 
pare to look over the carte. 

At Rawdon' s request, Miss Arundel 
undertakes to preside at the entertainment ; 
and this. Reader, is the barbaric bill of fare 
selected by her : 

Fried kidneys — Min knows nothing about 
gastronomic laws of sequence, but orders 
things pell-mell, just as they strike her 
fancy — fiied kidneys ; sausages ; cold duck ; 
fined potatoes; cherry tart, and cream; 
Stilton cheese, pulled bread, radishes. And 
champagne to begin, continue, and finish 
the repast with. 

Barbaric, but not unappetising; and 
Rawdon, after his wretched dinner, is hungry, 
and the ladies, who dined early, are hungrier 
still; and they all sup, not fashionably, 
dallying with a fork and bit of bread over 
a mayonnaise, but with a will. 

The viands are good ; the champagne, if 
not of the very choicest brand, is sparkling, 
sweet, and heady. By the time the stage 
of cherry tart is reached they are all in the 
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highest spirits, and making, I will not say- 
more noise, but more open demonstration 
of light-heartedness, than the finest breeding 
might, perhaps, approve of in a public 
supper-room. 

However, there is no one present to be 
shocked. The ladies of rank and title have, 
it would seem, gone elsewhere to-night. 
There is certainly no outward sign of 
their presence among the company at Wil- 
cocks's. 

**You told us we should be sure of a 
good supper here. Miss Arundel," says 
Rawdon, "and we are having a most ex- 
cellent one. But where are the heavy 
swells ? What a pity your friend with the 
aristocracy at his fingers' ends is not here. 
He might tell us whether we are supping 
among common people like ourselves, or 
dukes and marchionesses in disguise." 

"The aristocracy will come by-and-by 
in crowds," says the little actress, jealous 
for the reputation of Wilcocks's. " At this 
moment I can see ladies in opera cloaks, 
getting out of a private carriage." Min is 
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SO placed as to command a view of the 
pavement outside the restaurant. " Yes, 
here we are, in great form — black velvet 
and marabout feathers, scarlet hair, and 
scarlet ribbons; venerable old party in 
point lace; oppressively fine gentleman, 
with Dundreary whiskers. The heavy swells 
are coming in earnest at last." 

" Better late than never," remarks Raw- 
don, cheerily. Have I not said that the 
champagne has- taken favourable efiect on 
the spirits of them all ? And, leaning back 
in his chair, he turns, in order to get a 
fuller view of the new arrivals. 

They enter in a group of four. Little 
Major Hervey first, in finished evening dress, 
with eyelids drooping, with his long flat 
nose in the air, his opera-hat under one 
arm, Mrs. Crosbie, affable, yet slightly 
rigid of demeanour, as though prepared for 
contingencies, upon the other; Emma and 
old Mrs. Hervey follow behind. 

*• Well ! they are queer-looking samples, 
I must say," cries Min, when she has 
examined them critically. , " Unless Wil- 
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cocks gets better specimens of the aristocracy 
than that I shall take my patronage else- 
where. Have some sweets, my dear boy ?'* 
liberally piling up the plate of the unhappy 
young gunner with cherry tart and cream. 
** Oh, nonsense, about having done. You 
must be in love, as well as engaged, if you 
can't eat. I want you to keep me in coun- 
tenance. Jenny, my dear, pass over the 
champagne— the evening is only just begin- 
ning. 

Only just beginning ! A chill of horror 
passed through Rawdon Crosbie's suddenly- 
sobered veins at the thought. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WITH DOUBTFUL ASSOCIATES. 

A WAITER bows the newcomers forward 
to one of the centre tables. They 
take their places ; Major Hervey — scanning 
the carte at arm's length, and with uplifted 
eyebrows — orders one or two of the dishes 
" that we may hope will be least likely to 
poison us ; with wine, whatever it is, that is 
sure to poison us 1" and then the ladies be- 
gin to look a little about them at the sur- 
rounding company. 

" I trust Alfred has done right in allowing 
us to come here," whispers Mrs. Crosbie 
to old Mrs. Hervey, who generally manages 
to get back her sense of hearing in public 
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places. " Do you really think all these 
. . . persons look correct ?" 

** In the present day, my dear," answers 
the old lady cheerfully, " it is quite impossi- 
ble to say who is correct and who is incorrect. 
There used to be a costume for the members 
of each world, but fashion has changed ; 
class trenches upon class more and more, 
and we must go with the times. I hope 
they will serve us with a tolerable mayon- 
naise. I protest Mademoiselle Boulotte has 
given me quite an appetite." 

But Mrs. Crosbie, at once less of an 
optimist and less of a cynic than the older 
woman, is not so easily made comfortable. 
If she could but be assured of the presence 
of a marchioness, a Lady Carolina, nay, 
even of a plain knight's wife, in these heated 
flaring supper-rooms, she would be satisfied. 
For it is not so much evil itself, evil in 
the abstract, as the fear of doing what no 
one else does, of being seen where no one 
else is seen, that ever lies with heaviest 
weight on Mrs. Crosbie's conscience. 

" I wish Rawdon had come with us," she 
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remarks, leaning forward, and addressing 
Major Hervey, who is with Emma upon the 
other side of the table. *' I am sure at these 
sorts of doubtful places one cannot have too 
strong an escort of gentlemen." 

" Oh, mamma, I think we are getting on 
dehghtfully !" cries Emma. Major Hervey 
is unfastening the heiress's glove, and either 
his elderly eyes do not see very clear, or 
some peculiarity about the button-hole causes 
the process to be unusually slow. " If Eaw- 
don chose to have a stupid engagement 
elsewhere, why — why — " 

The words die on her lips ; her face turns 
to a sickly pallor, then crimson. "Why, 
there is Rawdon himself!" gasps out Miss 
Marsland, sinking back in her chair, and 
giving fiery glances across at the corner 
table, where her lover sits facing her ; facing 
her, but I am bound to say looking, soldier 
though he be, as if he would fain sink bodily 
down through the floor ; and with his eyes 
ignominiously fixed upon the heap of cherry 
tart and cream with which Min's friendly 
hand has loaded his plate. 
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" Rawdon !" repeats Mrs. Crosbie, getting 
ready her double eye-glasses. " Now I call 
this a very timely rencontre. With his aca- 
demy school fiiend, no doubt ?" 

"Rawdon is with Mrs. Theobald," says 
Emma, her voice trembling. " Mrs. Theo- 
bald and a Person — a Person who is no 
doubt Mrs. Theobald's sister, the actress. 
Oh, I'm sure of it, mamma, from the like- 
ness. Oh, how dreadful !" And Emma's 
very breath fails her, so vehement is her 
righteous indignation. 

" Yes, there is our young Rawdon," says 
Major Hervey, with charming amiability. 
" Saw him the moment we came in. Per- 
haps," he pointedly addresses Mrs. Crosbie, 
not Emma, " as Rawdon is in another hind 
of society, it is a case — um — ^in which recog- 
nition may be — er — as well left alone?" 

Mrs. Crosbie turns her head, gracefully 
severe in its black velvet bands and mara- 
bout feathers, and for the space of some 
moments gazes stonily through her glasses 
on the culprits : on Mrs. Theobald, whose 
blue eyes return the gaze as steadily as on 
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the day when she was first mistaken in Spa 
for a princess; on RawdoU, purple with 
confiision; on Min, duly informed by Jane 
of the serious family's advent, and upon 
whose expressive mouth the broadest merri- 
ment is visible. 

" I must ask you to conduct us from this 
place, Alfred." And, as she speaks, Mrs. 
Crosbie turns slowly round again from the 
awful sight of Eawdon's iniquities. "You 
are, of course, not aware in what society 
Rawdon is ? An inhabitant of our own 
neighbourhood, whom we do not visit, and 
a person whom I believe — I can have no 
certain knowledge on such a point — whom 
I believe to be . . . theatrical ! I must ask 
you to give Emma your arm, and conduct 
us to our carriage at once." 

Adonis now leans across the table, and in 
four words puts the situation before old Mrs. 
Hervey : " Rawdon supping with actresses." 
Awkward position; but still — Adonis be- 
lieves his mother will agree with him ? — one 
in which good taste bids one — aw — see 
nothing, and act — er — just as if nothing had 
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happened. And his fingers, which still en- 
close Emma's wrist, give her a tenderly re- 
assuring little pressure as he says this. 

" Of course, of course we see nothing," 
says the fine old Pharisee, pleasantly. 
"Miss Marsland, my dear, you have the 
gas immediately before your eyes. You had 
better come on this side. These things 
occur every day, and Eawdon has far too 
much good taste, I am sure, to recognise 
us. Yes, Mademoiselle Boulotte has given 
me quite an appetite. She is the best 
actress I have seen the last hundred 
years." 

Emma, however, is neither a Pharisee nor 
a woman of the world, but a girl, very 
warmly, very earnestly in love, and trem- 
bling in every fibre with anger and jealousy. 
" Thanks, Mrs. Hervey. I think I shall be 
glad to change my position." And she rises, 
and with cool, insulting emphasis of manner, 
turns her back deliberately upon her lover 
and his fi:'iends, then draws her chair to old 
Mrs. Hervey's side. " These things may 
happen every day," adds Emma, in a voice 
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of suppressed passion; and somehow, as 
she says this, she knows that her eyes seek 
Major Hervey's for support. " They will 
not happen to me twice; I am very sure 
of that." 

Mrs. Crosbie's maternal heart gives a 
throb of cold terror. Is the price of this 
escapade, . this crowning folly of Eawdon's, 
to be Emma Marsland's thirty thousand 
pounds, and all the county position, all the 
sacred blessings of existence that thirty 
thousand pounds can bring with them ? 

" Don't you think the fault may be a 
little ours in coming here, my dear Emma ? 
We must scold Alfred for that. As regards 
Rawdon, young meli " 

" If they be men of honour, speak the 
truth, at least," cries Emma, with greater 
spirit, perhaps, than she had ever shown in 
her life before. " Eawdon could not come 
with us, remember, because he had to dine 
with a school-friend who was going to China 
— to China, indeed ! However, it will be 
a question to settle between Rawdon and 
me ; between Rawdon and me, alone," adds 
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Emma, indignantly. " Don't let any one's 
supper be spoilt by talking about it now." 

And so, the shoulders of the three ladies 
set resolutely against the faces of the foe, 
supper is eaten. Major Hervey seems to 
be in unwonted spirits, and never lets the 
conversation flag for an instant. Disregard- 
ing the poisonous nature of the dishes set 
before him, he even eats and drinks ; shows 
his magnificent teeth to the gold, as he 
smiles at Emma and his own stories ; and 
all the time manages to give an occasional 
glance of insolent admiration in the direction 
of Jane and of her sister, that makes young 
Kawdon's blood boil. 

What an anti-climax to the evening that 
began so happily iat the Prince of Wales's — 
listening to a delightfully-acted love idyll, 
dreaming a still more delightful idyll of 
one's own ! Were he to follow impulse 
merely, Rawdon Crosbie would march 
straight, with his companions, from the 
rooms; spare Jane the humiliation, covert 
though it be, with which his own ludicrous 
position is clothing her. But with Min's 
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laughing eyes fixed upon him he dare not 
thus show the better part of valour. All he 
dare do is — sit still ; return the glances of 
Adonis, with savage interest ; force himself 
to laugh and jest, with the best grace he 
can ; drink champagne, every glass of which 
seems to make his soul flatter and flatter ; 
and watch the back of Emmy's scarlet 
streamers and of his mother's mara- 
bouts. 

Jane, at length, brings his sufiferings to 
an end. "If we have all finished ... it 
seems a pity to hurry when we are so com- 
fortable . . . but if we have all really 
finished, we may as well be off*. I don't 
want Theobald to get home before I do." 
And Eawdon acquiescing only too promptly, 
she rises (by a furtive turn of the head 
Emma's jealous eyes can watch every move- 
ment of her rival's slight, graceful figure), 
coolly surveys herself, as she adjusts her 
opera cloak in a neighbouring mirror ; then, 
with an air of calmest appropriation, puts 
her hand within Eawdon's arm, and followed 
by Min, who bestows a saucy smile of adieu 
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upon the family party as she goes by, leaves 
the room, 

Rawdon pays the cost of the entertain- 
ment to the head waiter, who stands, bill in 
hand, at the door, and to whom the actress 
gives a friendly ** Good-bye, Charles," at 
parting. And then they go out into the night. 

Min is in the sort of wild spirits that succeed 
naturally to a pleasantly spent evening, and 
an excellent supper and heady champagne ; 
and she ** chaffs *' Kawdon unmercifully. 
His mamma, his sweetheart, the gentleman 
with the eyelids, the lecture that awaits him, 
Rawdon, to-morrow — all are pantomimed by 
Miss Arundel, for his benefit, as they stand 
outside the door of Wilcocks's, waiting for an 
empty cab to pass along. But Jane is dead 
silent, and continues so during the whole of 
the drive back to Maddox Street. 

** Thanks for a very jolly evening," says 
Min, when Rawdon, after dismissing the 
cab, is preparing to wish the ladies good- 
night at the door of Theobalds' lodgings. 
•* I suppose we shall see each other again 
before we die ?" 
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" A great many times, I should hope, if 
life is to be worth holding," answers Raw- 
don Crosbie. 

** I'm going to the Chalkshire races, with 
Jane and Theobald, if I shouldn't see you 
before, and then — but no," cries the little 
actress, looking up into his face with an air 
of mock pity ; " after to-night's experience 
we won't make plans. Cruel to talk of what 
the future might bring forth to any one in 
your precarious situation." 

And then, with all her satins and fur- 
belows rustling, away Min runs up the 
stairs; and Rawdon, whose present fate 
appears to be to feel like a culprit before 
every one, is left alone with Jane. Maddox 
Street, at this hour, is almost silent. An 
occasional passer-by on foot, the distant 
drone of carriage-wheels in Regent Street, 
are all that break the quiet. They are as 
much alone as they were on Sunday evening, 
in the moss-grown garden at Theobalds. 

*• That was a queer kind of meeting for 
us all to-night, I must say," remarks Jane, 
amicably, yet with a certain tone in her voice 
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that Eawdon has learnt to dread. ** Why 
didn't you tell me your people were in 
town ?" 

" Oh, I — I thought I had mentioned it. 
Yes, my mother and Emma came up on 
Monday. They are spending a few days 
with our relations, the Herveys." 

He does his best to speak lightly, as if 
nothing of any moment had occurred, and 
fails egregiously. 

"The Herveys. Are those the people I 
saw them with at the supper-rooms ?" 

"Yes." 

Jane hesitates for a minute before she 
speaks again. A street lamp immediately 
opposite shines full upon her face, and Raw- 
don can see a tell-tale quiver about the 
corners of her lips. She hesitates, but for 
a minute only ; then, in her usual impetuous 
fashion, breaks forth thus : " I'm sorry this 
has happened, Rawdon, because it's going 
to bring things to a smash between you and 
me ; and yet, in another way, I'm glad. It 
has opened my eyes pretty sharply to some- 
thing good for me to see. Now, my dear 
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child, listen, and take the best bit of advice 
that has ever been given you in your life yet. 
Cut me. I'm a bad business, as far as you 
are concerned. Have nothing more to say 
to me." 

He makes no answer, and probably 
Jane expects none. She must guess pretty 
accurately, one would think, what the 
poor young fellow feels just at this mo- 
ment. 

** Of course I knew how we stood towards 
each other before this, or I ought. I've had 
lessons enough on all useful subjects of late ; 
but it never came home to me like it did to- 
night. For there was Min, you see ! I've 
been so long out of the profession that I 
seem neither one thing nor the other — to 
myself, at least. Min is the real genuine 
article, an actress in heart, soul, body. Min 
shows me what I am to people like your 
mother and Miss Marsland. Rawdon, if we 
had been — if poor Min and I had been a 
pair of escaped convicts," cries Jane, with 
a half-fierce, half-sad sort of a little laugh, 
" we could scarce have been looked at with 
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eyes of more pious horror. Why, even 
you » 

" Mrs. Theobald ! " 

" No; hear me out. Even you knew too 
well what was due — that's the word, I 
think ? — due to yourself and to the girl you 
mean to marry to leave our side and speak 
to her. Well, you see, I don't mean to be 
placed like that again, * not never no more,' 
as Blossy says. If those ladies were anything 
to you but what they are, I should say 
simply, * Choose between them and me, and 
I am the best worth choosing.' I can't say 
that as it is, can I ?" 

Yes ; she can say what she likes ; she has 
only to speak to command him in all things, 
cries Rawdon's heart ! But his lips do 
not give utterance to this avowal of dis- 
allegiance. 

" And so, what I do say is — cut me. 
I'll give you another bit of wise and whole- 
some advice. Run away to-morrow morn- 
ing, early, to Miss Marsland, and make the 
prettiest apology you can for being seen 
with such doubtful associates. You broke 
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some lawful engagement, by-the-by, Master 
Rawdon, did you not, in order to go to 
; School ' with us ?'' 

** I would have broken any engagement, 
lawful or the reverse, on the chance of 
going anywhere with you," answers Raw- 
don Crosbie. 

" I thought so. Theobald says I have 
instinct, no reason. I suppose it must 
have been instinct made me guess how 
the land lay as I sat humbly looking at the 
tips of your mamma's marabouts. Well, 
apologize ! Say you will never do it again 
— say we overpersuaded you ; put as much 
blame on Min and me as you like ! But 
make things straight, if you can, and get 
Miss Marsland to name the wedding-day as 
soon as possible. Good-night." 

" And you think — ^you think that you are 
going to be rid of me like this !" cries Raw- 
don, hotly ; and as he speaks he leans his 
arm within the door, so as to hinder Jane, 
if she wished to do so, from shutting it. 
" Be a little franker, Mrs. Theobald ! Say, 
straight out, you are tired of me ; say that. 
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from some cause or another, you want me 
out of the way for a time, and I'll stop 
away till you bid me come back — -. — " 

" And suppose I am not tired of you, and 
suppose I have no reason whatever for 
wishing you out of the way?" she inter- 
rupts, *•' Don't be a fool a second time, 
Rawdon. Take what I say, in plain good 
part as I mean it. Miss Marsland lives in 
a world that is not the world of women like 
Min and me, and you cannot, honestly, re- 
main her sweetheart and my friend. You 
have to make your choice. Well, there can't 
even be a question as to where your choice 
must lie. I am nothing to you ; Miss Mars- 
land is, or will be, everything. Cry Peccavi, 
Rawdon, as you ought, and be quite sure 
— although, most likely, we shan't know 
each other to speak to in the time to come 
— that I shall be your friend at heart always. 
Now, really, good- night. I am standing 
in a draught." 

But Rawdon's arm does not move. 

" I have only one thing more to ask you. 
When is this cut eternal, of which you talk 
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SO cheerfiilly, to take place ? I like to 
know accurately on what ground I stand." 

" When ? Why, when you are married 
to be sure. Do you think I would speak 
to any man whose wife " 

" No," interrupts Rawdon, quickly, " of 
course you would not; I know that, only 
too well. But suppose I never have a wife 
at all ? Oh, such a contingency is quite on 
the cards, Mrs. Theobald ! I promise to 
follow your advice before I go back to 
Woolwich to-morrow morning. If truth - 
telling can set things straight," almost with 
a groan he brings out this, " well and good. 
But suppose truth-telling results, as it will 
very probably do, in things becoming more 
crooked than before, will you cut me then ?" 

" It makes my head ache to think of so 
many * ifs ' and ' ands,' " says Jane, a little 
coldly. " Do what you know to be right, 
without thinking of anything but that it is 
right, and be kind enough to forget that 
there is such a person as Jane Theobald in 
the world." 

" Forget !" But now Rawdon takes his 
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arm away from the door. " Yes, that sort 
of cold-blooded advice is so remarkably easy 
to give ! When may I see you next ?" he 
persists. *' When may I come down to 
Theobalds to tell you . . . that I have for- 
gotten you ? Sunday ? No ? Monday, 
then ? I know I can get leave on Monday." 

" Leave — from whom ? Your commanding 
officer, or Miss Marsland ? Rawdon, child, 
don't play fast and loose with your conscience 
any more. What earthly thing can you 
want at Theobalds now ?" 

"I shall want to tell you the result of 
your own good advice, in the first place." 

**I shall guess that, when I hear the 
wedding bells ringing in Lidlington church." 

" And if no wedding bells are ever rung 
with which I am concerned? Oh, Mrs. 
Theobald, don't trifle with me — don't torture 
me I Tell me when I may come and see you 
next ?" 

For a brief space Jane remains silent; 
then, ** You will not come to see me, and 
you will not write to me for one clear 
fortnight," she tells him firmly. " By that 
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time you'll know, I suppose, whether you 
are in a position to have doubtful associates 
or not. And then, the odds are, my dear 
boy? you will cut me, or I you, which will 
come to the same thing. Now, good-bye." 
For a moment she lets Rawdon hold her 
hand, then moves away from him into the 
house. " Perhaps, if the Fates are kind," 
turning to give him a last smile over her 
shoulder, " the cut eternal won't come 'till 
after the Chalkshire races ! I hope it won't 
— for Min's sake." 

And with this exceedingly small crumb of 
consolation, young Rawdon Crosbie is forced 
to be satisfied. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BAWDON OBIES PEOOAVl! 

BY eleven next morning, angry, repentant, 
resolute, all in a breath, he calls in 
Bolton Row. 

"The ladies up yet?" Yes, it is Mr. 
Maurice's belief that the ladies har up ; 
yes, it is Mr. Maurice's belief (solemn is 
Maurice's tone, and ominous, as of a man 
aware that family feuds are brewing) that 
the ladies will be able to see Mr. Rawdon 
Crosbie. But he will just inquire. 

Mr. Rawdon Crosbie is kept waiting a 
couple of minutes or more, on the door- 
step — a council-of-war, he feels sure, going 
on as to whether he shall be admitted at 
aU — then is ushered, not upstairs to his 
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mother's drawing-room as usual, but into 
old Mrs. Hervey's parlour on the ground- 
floor. 

This looks significant : a kind of " scene 
in the front grooves," introduced to allow 
the machinists to prepare some imposing set 
picture in the background : and Rawdon 
collects his strength together for the ordeal 
which he knows to be forthcoming. The 
sitting-room communicates with another by 
folding-doors, which at the present moment 
are closed. Maria Hervey, alone, sits at a 
small table near the window, pretending to 
write. 

She rises, gives Rawdon a clammy hand, 
and pointedly cool reception ; then takes a 
chair, at as safe and uncontagious a distance 
as the dimensions of the room will permit, 
and looks at the hearth-rug. Evidently this 
ancient maiden has heard of last night's 
misadventure, and will contract as little 
contamination as possible from a person of 
Rawdon Crosbie's desperate and abandoned 
character. He is not in a temper to derive 
amusement, as he generally does, from 
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Maria's hatred for him ; and inquires, some- 
what curtly, for his mother and Emma. 
'' He must return to Woolwich by the mid- 
day train, and has not much time to lose, 
so " 

" Your poor mamma, I believe, purposes 
to see you shortly, Rawdon," interrupts 
Maria, without lifting her eyes from the 
hearthrug. *'I am quite unable to inform 
you whether Miss Marsland will feel equal 
to the reception of visitors to day." 

*' Equal? Why, what's the matter?" says 
Rawdon, determined to set things straight, 
even with Maria Hervey. " Emma seemed 
to be enjoying very excellent health and 
spirits when I saw her last, at about one 
o'clock this morning." 

*' Oh ! Really ! It is not my wish to hear 
anything of . . .of the occurrence to which 
you allude. Miss Marsland has been very 
far from well, for some hours past — out of 
one hysterical fit into another — her strength 
quite exhausted. Indeed, I believe it is Mrs. 
Hervey's intention, should no amendment 
take place, to send for the family apothecary." 
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**And I, of course, shall only be in the 
way," says Rawdon. " So, unless there is 
a chance of my mother being able to see me 
for five minutes, I may as well be off at once/' 

Our good Maria, upon this, rises and 
leaves the room. Stealthy whispers are 
audible through the folding-doors; the rustle 
of a silk dress is presently heard, ascending 
the stairs. Then comes the sound of descend- 
ing footsteps. An instant or two later, the 
door opens, and in walks — not Mrs. Crosbie, 
but Adonis Hervey. Adonis, who on or- 
dinary occasions is never ready for the eye 
of man, much less of woman, before two, or 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

He enters : for once in his life lifts his 
eyelids suflBciently to give Rawdon Crosbie 
a steady stare. 

" Good morning to you." 

" Good morning." 

Major Hervey extends a couple of chill, 
thin fingers, which his young relative barely 
touches in return ; then there is silence. 
Rawdon, his back to the empty fireplace, 
keeps his head, at the altitude of five feet 
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eleven, superbly aloft. Adonis, at the altitude 
of five feet four, stands languidly pulling his 
scanty, purple-black whiskers for a minute or 
two ; then sinks down into the nearest arm- 
chair, suppresses a yawn, and begins to con- 
template his nails. 

" Deuced foolish little rencontre that, last 
night — eh Rawdon ?" Something in the 
shape of one of his long, delicate nails 
seems to be amiss ; for, as he speaks, Major 
Hervey surveys it closely and with an air of 
discontent. 

Rawdon, who, as we have seen, is in no 
humour this morning for circumlocution, 
responds brusquely, " What rencontre ?" 

" Why, running across you and your 
friends in those infernal supper-rooms — Wil- 
mots, Wilcocks — what the deuce is the 
name ? Ladies would go — know what ladies 
are when they take a thing into their heads." 
I omit the multitudinous " ums " and " ahs " 
with which Major Hervey interlards conver- 
sation. " Mrs. Crosbie terribly cut up, poor 
thing ; Miss Marsland hysterical. Tried to 
reason with them — my mother tried to 
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reason with them — singular tact and experi- 
ence in these little matters, my mother. No 
use." Major Hervey shakes his head with 
an air of bored but well-bred sympathy. 

" I am really very much indebted to you, 
and to Mrs. Hervey also, if you have been try- 
ing to reason on my behalf," says Rawdon, 
coldly. " At the same time I must confess 
I cannot see how, or why, any argument 
was necessary. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to speak in plainer language ? I am 
a very poor hand at expounding riddles. 
Has my mother — has Miss Marsland — sent 
me any message through you ? and, if so, 
would you, as my time is short, be good 
enough to deliver it in three words ?" 

Major Hervey takes out a gold toothpick, 
and looks at it attentively; then (remem- 
bering, perhaps, of what some mortals' 
teeth are made) returns it to his waistcoat 
pocket. " I am considerably older than you, 
my dear Rawdon," he remarks at last, 
resting an elbow on each arm of the chair, 
and joining the extreme tips of his flesh- 
less white fingers. 
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Rawdon does not dispute the proposi- 
tion . 

** Considerably older, and — you will for- 
give me for saying so — considerably worldly- 
wiser. This foolish little rencontre — the 
society — deuced nice society, in its way — 
which Miss Marsland saw you in last night 
— una — ah. Deuced bad thing, I'm afraid, 
for your prospects as an engaged man, Raw- 
don r' 

*' I am much obliged for your solicitude, 
Major Hervey ; at the same time, I must 
repeat, I think you are expending it need- 
lessly." 

" You think so ? Ah, you have much to 
learn, my dear friend — much to learn ! 
Women — women," says Major Hervey, com- 
placently, " have been the study of my 
life. I have had extraordinary opportunities 
especially as regards phases of jealousy — of 
analysing their little weaknesses — " 

Rawdon looks at his watch impatiently. 

" And. I seldom find myself wrong in any 
conclusions 1 arrive at with respect to 
them. This foolish contretemps of last 
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night is one of the worst things — just one 
of the worst things — ^that could have hap- 
pened for you at the present time. You 
understand me ?" 

** I hear you." 

" And, really, the whole aflFair is too 
puerile! For don't — don't for a moment 
think," adds Adonis, with a little outbreak 
of boyish expansion, " that I put myself in 
the position of a mentor. On the contrary, 
personally speaking, I only commend your 
taste. That blonde, with the figure and the 
blue eyes — my dear Rawdon, all I regretted 
was, that circumstances did not permit me 
to ask for an introduction." 

"You would have asked in vain, Fm 
afraid," says Rawdon, with the air of a 
young emperor. " I am not in the habit of 
introducing men T meet in public places to 
the ladies of my acquaintance." 

"Ah! dog in the maiiger, on principle, 
eh ? Wise rule, I dare say, for you. Who 
is your other friend, Rawdon — ^the little 
thing with black eyes and the fan ? Your 
mother — poor dear soul ! — ^has been telling 
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me about the blonde (upon my word, in a 
certain demi-monde style, she's as fine- 
looking a woman as I've seen out this sea- 
son ) ; but the other ? — we only surmise as 
to the other." 

** The little thing with black eyes and the 
fan is a Miss Johnson, tolerably well-known 
in theatrical circles as Miss Minnie Arundel," 
Raw don answers, holding his nose still in 
air, but keeping his temper miraculously. 

"So we imagined — and feared ! Absurd 
— positively absurd ! — the dread women all 
have of actresses — as if they hadn't just as 
much, and more, to fear from the women of 
their own world 1 Well, and this Mrs. . . . 
Mrs. Theobald ? From what your mother tells 
me, she appears to be the lawfully-wedded 
wife of a man I remember once in Paris. 
Tall man — yellow hair — eyeglass ? Exactly. 
Didn't know him personally ; never saw him 
at the Embassy ; not in my set at all. Man 
with a story attached to him — ^turns the king 
a little too easily at ^cart^ ? No ? Well, if 
not that, something of the kind." This is 
the true Hervey mode of suggesting away 
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character. ** And now, it seems, married — 
married to a dancing-girl ! Rawdon, my 
dear fellow, take the advice of a man old 
enough to be your — elder brother, and fol- 
low out your good mother's wishes. I came 
down at her request, poor soul, to speak 
to you. Drop the acquaintance of this 
too-charming Mrs. Theobald until after your 
marriage, at least." 

" And then resume it, of course ?" Raw- 
don asks. 

" Oh, then do as you think fit," says 
Adonis, with a satyr-like little chuckle. 
" A married man is in a very dififerent posi- 
tion to an engaged one. How is your excel- 
lent father, Rawdon ?" Major Hervey sup- 
presses another yawn, and really looks ready- 
to sink with fatigue. The discharge of all 
this heavy family duty has evidently been 
too much for his strength. " Fewer gouty- 
symptoms than when I was last in Chalk- 
shire?" 

Boiling over with indignation, but still 
managing to keep his temper outwardly, 
Rawdon gives as succinct an account of Mr. 
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Crosbie's gouty symptoms as can be given 
short of positive rudeness ; and his mentor 
closes his eyes and, leans his head back in 
his chair. After two or three minutes thus 
spent, the door again opens noiselessly, and 
Maria, putting on a face and voice as though 
some one lay dead in the house, informs Raw- 
don that, if he walks softly, he may go up and 
see his poor mamma in the drawing-room. 

He goes up, and finds his poor mamma 
waiting in state to receive him, an open 
letter in her hand. Emma, with emerald- 
green ribbons in her hair, and with swollen 
red eyes, reposes on the sofa, a shawl over her 
feet, and a smelling-bottle applied to her nose. 
Why should a man be made to feel himself a 
brute by the mere fact of a young woman 
holding a smelling-bottle to her nose and 
having swollen eyes ? As Rawdon came up 
the stairs his spirit was rebellious, his heart, 
under the influence of Major Hervey's good 
advice, hard as the nether millstone; and 
now, at the first sight of Emma, and of her 
poor little nicely-got-up apparatus of ajfflic- 
tion, he softens into repentance. 
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'* Why, Emmy, what is all this ? Some- 
thing new for you to have hysterics," he 
cries, coming up to her side, with hand out- 
stretched. 

By way of answer Miss Marsland raises 
her handkerchief to her face. **rve been 
very foo—foo— foolish !" she sobs; " it will 
never happen — ^no, no, mamma dear, it 
will never happen again. Ah !" 

"My dearest girl," says Mrs. Crosbie, 
leaning soothingly over her future daughter- 
in-law, "be composed. Rawdon, have the 
goodness to stand aside. With her disposi- 
tion to favatnesSy Rawdon, the result of pain- 
ful nervous excitement, our dear Emma 
requires air. Be perfectly composed, my 
love, and allow me to speak. Now, remem- 
ber your promise !" 

Thus appealed to. Miss Marsland buries 
her head down on the sofa-cushion and 
applies her salts-bottle to her nostrils with 
such vigour that her poor swollen eyes wink 
again. Very few women look their fairest 
under the influence of strong mental excite- 
ment, and Emmy is no exception to the rule. 
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" Dear Emma has gone through a most 
distressing night/' says Mrs. Crosbie, re- 
garding her son with icy sternness ; " but 
she does not judge you, Emma is too gene- 
rous to judge you, unheard. For what oc- 
curred yesterday evening, the humiliating 
circumstances under which we met you, sir, 
I leave you to make your apologies to her, 
and to her alone ; but I have a word or two 
which we both — Emma, my love, which we 
both think it is my duty to say first. I 
have had a letter firom Mrs. Pippin, Raw- 
don." 

" A letter from Mrs. Pippin I" repeats 
Rawdon, with unaffected innocence. 

" And she tells me — ^but I almost refuse to 
believe it ; yes, even on Mrs. Pippin's word, 
and in spite of what I saw last night, I 
almost refuse to believe such an accusation 
against my own son — that you — ^you have 
put this woman's name up for ballot at our 
Lidlington Croquet Club.'* 

" Seconded by that shameful Mr. Smylie," 
cries out Emma from the depths of the sofa- 
cushion ; " and just going to take his priest's 
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orders ! I'm sure the bishop ought to be 
written to." 

" Is it true ? Is this scandalous accusa- 
tiontrue?" says Mrs. Crosbie, as the cul- 
prit stands, silent with the silence of con- 
scious guilt. " If you have done this thing, 
you will not, I should hope, be ashamed to 
acknowledge it." 

*' Ashamed ! What of?" answers Raw- 
don. He speaks with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness, but his voice is very far indeed from 
natural. His mother's ice-cold face, those 
quivering green ribbons, those plump white 
fingers passionately twitching round the 
salts-bottle, are by no means reassuring 
objects for him to look at. " If by * this 
woman ' you mean Mrs. Theobald, certainly 
I proposed her as a member of the Lidlingtou 
Croquet Club, and Smylie seconded the pro- 
position. Let me see," he goes on, with 
the audacity of desperation, " that was on 
Saturday last. I think I said something to 
you about it at the time, Emmy ? Mrs. 
Theobald will be balloted for to-morrow." 

" Mrs. Theobald balloted for ! Rawdon, 
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if it were not that this person had been put 
up by you, by my son, I doubt if the form 
of a ballot would be gone through at all. 
You are not aware, perhaps, that there is a 
rule empowering the club, under certain 
most rare, most aggravated circumstances, 
to dispense with a ballot altogether. Well, 
there is such a rule then ; number twenty- 
three. * If any person notoriously ' " 

'* Mother, stop!" interrupts Rawdon, the 
blood rushing hotly across his face, " I will 
hear no one — no, mother, not even you — 
speak lightly of Mrs. Theobald." 

•^ I do not speak lightly of her, Rawdon, 
I do not speak lightly of any one, upon my 
own responsibility. I trust I know my 
Christian duty too well for that. If you 
had heard me out you would have been 
aware that the severest word employed in 
rule twenty -three is — * ineligible.' * If any 
person notoriously ineligible shall ' " 

" Yes ; but why is Mrs. Theobald in- 
eligible ? Before I acknowledge myself to be 
in the wrong in proposing her, let me know 
in common fairness on what grounds my 
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offence is based. Why is Mrs. Theobald 
notoriously ineligible ?" 

" Simply because she is not visited in the 
county. Your own good sense, your own 
good taste might supply you with that 



answer." 



% 



"The answer is no answer. You make 
up your minds, all of you, not to visit A., 
B., or C. ; and then when you are asked 
what her crime is, you say, * Oh, s,he 
is not visited.' I& this justice, is this 
honesty ?" 

" Rawdon," says Mrs. Crosbie, chillingly, 
** I am in no humour for hair-splitting. You 
have acted, I am willing to hope and believe, 
under evil influence, and in a manner that 
you yourself, a few years hence, will be the 
first to condemn. Hear what our relative, 
hear what dear Alfred Hervey, a man of 
the world, a man accustomed to the highest 
rank of society, thinks about it." 

"I have heard, mother. No number of 
years, I hope, will ever bring me to the way 
of thinking of Alfred Hervey." 

"Acting under evil influences, I repeat. 
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you have foolishly betrayed your father and 
me and all of us into a most painful, I might 
say a most lowering position ! You must 
very well know, Rawdon, your ignorance of 
common decency cannot be so great but 
that you must very well know the Lidlington 
Croquet Club can never admit the person you 
have proposed as a member ?" 

For a minute or two Rawden makes no 
answer. " I don't seek to change your 
opinions, mother," he breaks forth at last. 
'* Blackball Mrs. Theobald, taboo her, per- 
secute her as you like — it is no business of 
mine One thing only I think I may fairly 
ask you before the subject is done with for 
ever." For ever ! The green ribbons flutter 
up suddenly ; and Emma looks, very full and 
steadily, at her lover. " What is the charge 
brought against her ? I have listened to a 
great many hints, I have «een a great many 
shakes of the head, from the day when we 
mistook her for the Princess Czartoriska in 
Spa till now. I have never heard one fair, 
above-board statement yet. What is Mrs. 
Theobald's crime? Why is she not to be 
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visited ? Why is she not to be a member 
of the Lidlington Croquet Club ?" 

** Do you wish a subject of this nature to 
be discussed in Emma's presence, sir ?" 

•' Most certainly I do. Why not ?" 

" Well, then, in the first place, Mr. 
Francis Theobald's wife does not belong by 
birth to the same station of life as our- 
selves." 

^' Birth ! And Mrs. Coventry Brown is 
the leader of the Lidlington society." . 

" Her ideas, her habits, her associations 
must be . . . fast ! I detest the word, 
Rawdon, but you oblige me, you oblige me 
to use it." 

Rawdon Crosbie on this looks straight 
into his mother's face ; then he bursts into 
a laugh. "Fast! Mrs. Theobald fast! 
Mother, let me ask you who at the pre- 
sent time is the most-sought-after woman 
throughout the length and breadth of Chalk- 
shire ? Who dines everywhere, from the 
Archdeacon's upwards and downwards ? 
Whose name have we vainly tried to get at 
the head of our croquet list? Who is the 
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show-guest at our little entertainments ? 
To whose table do we move heaven and 
earth to obtain an invitation ? Visiting Lady 
Rose Golightly, associating with her, court- 
ing her, as we do, have we the right — I 
put it to you, mother, as a question of 
abstract justice — the right to condemn any 
woman upon the bare supposition of her 
being fast?" 

Just for one instant Mrs. Crosbie does 
not find a fitting answer come readily to her 
lips. Emma, who is at all times beautifully 
superior to argument, hastens to her relief. 

" We must take the world as we find it, 
mamma. Major Hervey said so this morn- 
ing. Every one in the county knows Lady 
Rose Golightly, and no -one in the county 
knows Mrs. Theobald. What has abstract 
justice got to do with people's visiting lists ? 
I suppose Rawdon thinks we ought to set 
ourselves above the Archdeacon and every 
respectable person in the neighbourhood !" 

"It would be a hard matter, my dear 
Emma, to know what Rawdon does think," 
says Mrs. Crosbie, with cold dignity. " But 

VOL. II. B 
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it is not at all a hard matter to know how 
this quixotic championship of unpopular 
persons must end. I am far from accusing 
Rawdon of anything as yet but boyish folly ; 
but folly beyond a certain point becomes 
guilt — yes, Rawdon, guilt 1" And Mrs. 
Crosbie's voice trembles; her eyes fill. 
" And now, to-day, while there is still time, 
and here in our dear Emma's presence, 
I ask you to draw back from an acquaint- 
ance — I fear I must say an intimacy — which 
can only end in discredit and unhappiness 
to us all 1" 

With true maternal instinct she has made 
the very most that can be made of the situa- 
tion. In argument the advantage is wholly 
on Rawdon's side: recriminations, anger, 
are thrown away upon him : at this sudden 
softening of his mother's tone, at this first 
sign of tears, this first quiver of her lips, 
all his boyish heart gives way! He made 
himself Mrs. Theobald's champion in the 
beginning more from a freak of obstinacy 
than of set purpose. That he has gradually 
fallen away from the narrow path, from his 
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plighted word to Emma, ever since, his 
conscience knows only too well. And hor- 
ribly sharp is the prick conscience gives him 
at this moment. 

" I came here half an hour ago, mother, 
prepared to ask Emma to forgive me, pre- 
pared to tell you how annoyed I was about 
— about the way we met last night. If you 
had let me see you at once, instead of put- 
ting me through a homily from Major Her- 
vey, matters might have been sooner mended 
perhaps." 

"I don't see that at all!" cries Emma, 
suddenly sitting very upright, and putting 
down her smelhng-bottle. " Oh, mamma, 
indeed you must let me speak now, please. 
It is very easy for Rawdon to talk, in that 
airy kind of way, about matters being 
mended sooner, and to sneer at Major Her- 
vey for his advice. Major Hervey has been 
most kind, and I value his opinion most 
highly. Major Hervey would not have ex- 
cused himself from escorting us to the 
theatre on a paltry pretext, and then have 
gone to a public supper-room — and any one, 
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Freddy Pippin, or any one from Chalkshire, 
might have been there, and seen you — with 
a Creature like that !" 

The scorn, the emphasis with which Emma 
brings out this deadliest epithet of her voca- 
bulary is startling. 

*' Alfred Hervey," observes Mrs. Crosbie 
suavely, " is a Man of the World, my dear 
Emma. Alfred knows the value of etiquette, 
as Rawdon will have to learn it in time. My 
dear, dear old uncle, your godpapa, sir. 
Canon Hervey, used to say that good man- 
ners are the small-change of good morals. 
* In our transitory state we have not time, 
we have not wisdom,' the venerable man 
used to say, * to decide, on the spur of the 
moment, whether any intended action be 
intrinsically right. We can always say to 
ourselves, Is it usual, for persons moving in 
a certain refined sphere of life, to do so-and- 
so ? And we shall rarely, if ever, find our- 
selves misled in the result.' " 

'*Mrs. Theobald herself is bad enough, in 
all conscience," cries Emma, appositely. 
"Mrs. Theobald has only to move her 
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head or open her lips for you to see what 
she is. But the other person — with the 
dreadful painted eyes, and covered with 
cheap trash, and the rouge evident^ and I 
heard her call you * Rawdon !' Yes, though 
my back was turned I heard her call you . 
' Rawdon !' " 

Poor Emma's voice chokes as she recalls 
this crowning enormity on the part of Raw- 
don's companion — she lifts her handerchief 
once more to her eyes ; and Mrs. Crosbie 
steals discreetly from the room. And now 
comes the real tug of war, the crucial test 
of courage for young Rawdon. 

" The * other person,' Emma, of whom 
you speak in such strong language is Mrs. 
Theobald's sister. Miss Minnie Arundel, a 
poor httle, very hardworking, very unpre- 
tending actress. The world of an uneducated 
girl like this is not your world — " 

" You may well say that, I think 1" 

" Her ideas of conventional propriety are 
not yours. Perhaps it would be corrector 
to say that she has no ideas of conventional 
propriety at all. I was introduced to Miss 
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Arundel at rehearsal for the first time yes- 
terday afternoon, and I think about two 
minutes after my introduction to her she 
called me by my Christian name !" 

" And what business had you to be intro- 
duced to any Miss Arundels, pray ? And 
how, as your engagements would not let 
you come to Bolton Row till six, had you 
time to go to all these horrid rehearsals, and 
theatres, and things ?" 

Rawdon hesitates. He has determined to 
set himself straight with his betrothed, so 
far as this setting straight may be accom- 
plished by absolute truth-telling. But abso- 
lute truth-telling is no such easy task he 
finds now that it has to be put into practice. 

" One can never exactly say how anything 
happens in this world, Emmy. I met Mrs. 
Theobald, and she was going to call for her 
sister at the Royal, and — " 

" Spare yourself all this, Rawdon !" cries 
Emma, with rising passion. *'You used to 
meet Mrs. Theobald, accidentally perhaps, 
day after day in Chalkshire. It is possible. 
I will allow that it is possible. You could 
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not have met her accidentally in the streets 
of London. Of her want of principle and 
of right feeling in trying to entrap the at- 
tentions of an engaged man, I won't speak. 
Thank heaven, I have nothing to do, even in 
idea, with such women ! But you, Rawdon — 
yes, for the time has come when I mean to 
speak in plainest language — ^you must make 
your choice between your present associates 
and me !" 

" Emma " 

•* If I were your wife I would bear your 
neglect in silence, and as duty bade me." 
And in saying this Emma really believes 
herself to be uttering the truth. " But I 
am not your wife. My duty, thank heaven, 
is to myself only still; and I repeat, you 
will have to make your choice between your 
present associates and me !" 

She stops, fairly out of breath ; her brow 
liberally moistened with agitation ; the green 
ribbons standing up on end ; her swollen 
pink eyes fixed angrily upon her lover's face. 
Never, it must be confessed, has Emmy 
looked less lovely in Rawdon's sight than 
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at this moment; never has the contrast 
seemed sharper than between her and Jane ! 

Jane. . . He thinks of her as she stood last 
night, her lip trembling, her fair face kind- 
ling, as she made use of nearly the same words 
as Emma is using now — the same words, 
but with what a difference of tone and spirit ! 

" You have to make your choice, and there 
can't be a question as to where your choice 
must lie. Do what you know to be right, 
and forget that there is such a person as 
Jane Theobald in the world !" 

A desperate resolve comes upon him to 
take his betrothed at her word ; free himself 
at any cost; say one bitter good-bye; for 
the last time hear Jane Theobald's voice, 
feel the clasp of Jane Theobald's hand ; then 
emigrate — to California, Tasmania — to any 
place where engagements, marriage, and 
all other social diflBculties may be es- 
caped from I But just at this point Emma 
gives a convulsive sniff, and once more 
arms herself with the handkerchief and salts- 
bottle, and Rawdon's better angel touches 
his heart again. 
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In this engagement of his he does not stand, 
it must be remembered, in the position of 
most engaged men. Emma Marsland — dear, 
good, little, plain, long-suffering Emma — 
was his sister until the last few mistaken 
weeks that she has become his sweetheart. 
Emma to Rawdon Crosbie really means 
home, father, mother; everything in the 
worid the lad holds dear — save one thing. 
There is something monstrous in the idea 
of any lasting quarrel between him and the 
poor child whose love for him has been as 
the love of a spaniel for its master from the 
day when she first ran, panting, after his 
cricket-balls, and stuck fish-hooks into her 
patient, little, stupid, fat fingers in vain 
attempts at making flies ! 

" You take things altogether too seriously, 
Emmy. You must get out of this habit of 
making mountains from molehills ! Just 
because of that ridiculous meeting we 
all had last night — it was very ridi- 
culous, Emma, confess it — to talk about 
my ^ choosing ' between you and any one ! 
On your word of honour, now, in cold 
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blood, do you mean to tell me you would 
be glad to have your freedom back ?'* 

All this time he has been standing, frigid 
and distant, a couple of yards or more away 
from her. He comes close now, and stoops 
until his lips are very near Miss Marsland*s 
cheek. Her breath comes thick and fast; 
her easily agitated-heart begins to palpitate. 
Never has the aflFectionate little heiress 
loved Rawdon better than at this moment 
of acutest jealousy ! And still she is 
stubborn — will not retrograde one inch 
from the position which she feels (which 
Major Hervey has taught her to feel) 
dignity and self-respect require her to 
hold. 

" I don't know what you mean by talking 
about * my freedom.' Do you think I should 
have written all the way to Mr. Mason in 
Jamaica unless I had known my own mind ? 
Have back my freedom, indeed! And the 
wedding-dresses bought, and bridesmaids 
settled on — ^yes, and even the lockets ; and 
to think of what the Pippins will say — 
actually writing such a letter to mamma about 
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her ! and, of course, they talk to everybody 
in the same way, for I have always thought 
them most ill-natured, in spite of all that 
friendly manner; and now you begin to 
talk coolly about * freedom * ! Oh ! if the 
case was reversed ; if you wanted one to give 
anybody up ; if you were to say, * Don't flirt 
with So-and-so, or So-and-so,' do you think 
I should not feel it a duty and a pleasure to 
obey you?" 

The illustration, considering the slender 
amount of attention Emmy ordinarily meets 
with, is not, perhaps, a forcible one; but 
Rawdon makes the most of it. 

" If engaged people were to quarrel every 
time either was amused with anybody else, 
their existence would not be a very lively 
afiair. Suppose I chose to be jealous of 
Adonis Hervey, for instance! Adonis has 
scarcely been away from your side since the 
day you came to London. You were much 
more engrossed by him last night, than I 
was by Miss Arundel. Come, Emma, con- 
fess that you were." 

*' It is not a question at all of Miss Arun- 
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del, except that I am sorry for your taste in 
being seen with such a Creature 1" cries 
Emma, keeping Rawdon well to the point, 
however discursive she may be herself. ** It 
is a question of Mrs. Theobald. Do you 
mean to give Mrs. Theobald up, Rawdon, or 
do you not ?'* 

" ' Give up ' a lady who has a husband, 
home, child, already, and who cares about 
as much for me as I do for . . . Mrs. Pippin ! 
Do be reasonable, Emma. Do reflect a 
little on the absurdity of what you are 
saying." 

"I am perfectly reasonable, and I have 
reflected well over everything. Will you give 
up calling at the Theobalds' house when 
you are in Chalkshire ? If you meet her at 
any time, or in any place, and I am with 
you, will you pass by without recognising 
her? That is what I want to know." 

" Emma," answers Rawdon — but he draws 
away from her, he takes his former frigid 
attitude as he speaks; "do you think you 
are acting generously, fairly ; acting as one 
woman should towards another in making 
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that request? I — I" — oh, how horribly 
hard it is to him to say this I — " know that 
my acquaintance, such as it is, with the 
Theobalds cannot continue on its present 
footing. You have decided, between you, 
God knows why ! that Mrs. Theobald shall 
not be visited, and, if you wish it, I shall, 
of course, have no choice but to leave off 
calling at their house." 

" If I wish it 1 As though there could be 
a doubt on the subject." 

" It matters little whether there is or 
not, Emma," cries Rawdon, waxing hot. 
" After what occurred last night, the deli- 
berately insulting manner that my mother 
and all of you thought fit to put on, there 
would be precious little chance of my being 
admitted at Theobalds if I did call. Mrs. 
Theobald herself has told me that much." 

" Has she, indeed ? Excessive imper- 
tinence I consider it, on her part, towards 
the whole family, then," says Emma, colour- 
ing scarlet. 

" You think so, after the treatment she 
has received from the whole family during 
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the past three weeks? However, this is 
beside the question. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I can promise, with the most perfect 
safety, never to bring Mrs. Theobald and 
you into any sort or kind of collision 
again." 

" And you will never call at their house, 
and if you meet her when you are with me 
in Chalkshire, or anywhere else, you will 
not bow !" 

Rawdon turns sharply round from Miss 
Marsland; and in doing so confronts the 
reflection of his own flushed, horribly- 
perplexed face in a mirror between the 
windows. Was ever man, he asks himself, 
in so humiliating a strait as this? What 
is a man to do, what do men do, when 
feminine jealousy presses them thus hard ? 

His knowledge of life is suj0&ciently wide 
to tell him that if all wives and sweethearts 
exact such reasonless promises as Emma 
seeks to exact now, a considerable number 
of men must be under the necessity of per- 
juring themselves. Is perjury, in matters 
pertaining to love and ladies, to be counted 
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dishonour ? A deliberate falsehood to man 
has Rawdon Crosbie never uttered yet. A 
good many little white lies his mother and 
Emma have of late forced him into telling. 
Shall another one, rather bigger, rather less 
white, perhaps, than its predecessors be 
added to the number ? 

" You seem to require a long time to con- 
sider a most simple matter," says Emma, 
not perhaps in her sweetest tone. " What 
in the world can you be deliberating about ? 
Is *yes' such a very dij0&cult word to 
speak r» 

" To such a question as you have asked 
me I think it is a very diflScult word to 
speak.'' 

" Then I can tell you, Rawdon, that you 
stand quite alone in your opinion. Mrs. 
Hervey, and Alfred Hervey, and everybody 
consider that I am perfectly justified, under 
the circumstances, in requiring that your 
acquaintance with the Theobalds shall come, 
at once and for ever, to an end." 

After this Rawdon Crosbie softens no 
more. He turns, he looks, I must say with 
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no particularly lover-like expression, straight 
into Miss Marsland's face. 

" Mrs. Hervey, Major Hervey and every- 
body ! You have been holding a delightful 
family conclave then upon my conduct, and 
the fitting pimishment to be awarded 
me ?' 

" I don't know what you mean by a family 
conclave. Major Hervey saw how dreadfully 
hurt I was last night, and came home with 
us, although he was engaged to two dififerent 
balls, and stayed till nearly two o'clock, 
talking. He was here directly after break- 
fast again to-day, and I'm sure has said 
everything that is nice and considerate to 
mamma and me." 

"And he advised you what terms you 
should dictate to me Emma ? Let us have 
the truth out." 

" Major Hervey has been excessively kind 
and considerate," says Emma, rather dog- 
gedly. " Whatever opinions he gave about 
your conduct were given with the greatest 
delicacy and forbearance." 

" And he considers you justified in asking 
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me to break off my acquaintance at once and 
for ever with the Theobalds ?" 

** Most decidedly he does/' 

"Very well, then, Emma. You have 
thought fit to consult Major Hervey on a 
matter that concerns you and me alone ; 
Major Hervey, I have no doubt, has pre- 
pared you for the probable result. I will 
not, under any pressure whatsoever, break 
off my acquaintance with the Theobalds, 
either in Chalkshire or elsewhere. And 
wherever and whenever I may meet Mrs. 
Theobald, I shall hold myself only too much 
honoured if she will condescend to notice 



me. 



(C 



This — this is quite sufficient!" cries 
Emma, starting to her feet. "We need 
have no more discussion. From this mo- 
ment forth everything is at an end between 



us.'' 



That is as you like," says Rawdon. " If 
you choose to give me up because I refuse to 
offer a gratuitous insult to a perfectly inno- 
cent woman " 

" Innocent !" 

VOL. u. s 
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** Yes, innocent ! By heavens !" getting 
hotter and hotter, " and not only so, but 
honester, truer, better, in every way, than 
half the people you and my mother court as 
associates ; if you feel yourself justified in 
breaking off our engagement for such a cause 
as this, do it. You will, at least, have the 
good opinion, the delicate sense of honour, 
the worldly knowledge of Major Hervey to 
support you !" 

An hysterical sob, a whole crescendo 
passage of hysterical sobs from Miss Mars- 
land, conclude the scene. Enters Mrs. 
Crosbie, with a conciliatory, well-timed 
speech. Enters Maria Hervey, with a vinai- 
grette. Adonis, languidly repressing the 
chronic yawn, appears on the staircase ; and 
Kawdon, uncertain whether he is the most 
miserable or the happiest man alive, rushes, 
without uttering a word of explanation or 
farewell, past them all, and from the 
house. 




CHAPTER XIV: 



BLACKBALLED. 



A LIBERAL handful of active envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness does 
undoubtedly leaven every human community. 
And still it is but a handful. The majority, 
the careless, forward-pressing majority of 
the world, are indifferent towards every man 
and woman who does not actually jostle their 
elbows or tread on their toes in the crowd. 
Let Jews, Turks, Heretics, unvisited people 
of all grades and degrees, take what comfort 
they may from the thought. 

During the past five days Rawdon Cros- 
bie's audacity in proposing Mrs. Theobald as 
a member of the Lidlington Croquet Club, 
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the laxity of the Reverend Samuel Sraylie in 
becoming her seconder, have been canvassed 
with angry heat by some few persons, inti- 
mate friends, mostly, of the Crosbie family. 
Society at large has felt only a mild and 
lukewarm interest in the subject. " Rawdon 
Crosbie running after this young Mrs. Theo- 
bald ! — not very much to be wondered at, 
under the circumstances, is it ?" 

" Ah, well, I don't know. Miss Mars- 
land is a most amiable girl, and over head 
and ears in love with him.'* 

" Yes, but her freckles ! And poor Mrs. 
Crosbie' s way of bringing him .up has been 
so sadly ill-judged. You really cannot, in 
these days, keep a young man for ever in 
leading-strings." 

** Some one told a lady, who told the 
rector, who spoke of it to my sister, that 
Mrs. Theobald stands a good chance of being 
blackballed." 

*'Not very flattering to the Miss Theo- 
balds. But pride, even spiritual pride, de- 
serves a fall." 

" And not very flattering to Mr. Smylie. 
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By-the-by, have you heard that he is de- 
cidedly ritualistic ?" 

" And engaged to this London friend of 
Lady Rose Golightly's ! She looks old 
enough to be his mother, and fast . . . why, 
my dear, if one may believe half they say " 

And so on. Some people have heard, 
vaguely, that Jane stands a chance of being 
blackballed. One or two may have made up 
their minds how they shall, individually, 
vote. A few old women, of both sexes, 
have daily cackled at un-oflBcial meetings 
called together in Mrs. Pippin's drawing- 
room. The world at large has not taken the 
trouble to think on the subject at all; 
perhaps, if closely questioned, would tell 
you that blackballing, of its very nature, is 
a mistake ; and that of two evils, to admit a 
doubtful candidate to a croquet-club — " par- 
ticularly as croquet is an out-of-door game " 
— may be the least. 

Such is the inchoate or jelly-like state of 
public feeling when Mrs. Crosbie and Emma 
return to Chalkshire on Friday night. By 
noon next day — Mrs. Pippin, Mrs. Crosbie, 
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and other notabilities having met in the in- 
terval — public feeling has become organised ; 
uncertainty nourished into determination. 

Rawdon Crosbie committed a grievous act 
of folly, no doubt, about that, a grievous 
act of folly in nominating such a person at 
all ; but Mrs. Crosbie distinctly states that 
he did it under undue pressure. And Raw- 
don Crosbie is but a boy ! Now, the thing 
to decide is, what will be right (putting all 
small feeling aside) for the club to do ? 
Christian charity . . . ah, it will be much 
more really charitable to exclude her, poor 
thing ; she would never have a creature to 
speak to on the ground. And one must 
draw a line — that's the real fact, my dear 
Mrs. Grundy, one must draw a line some- 
where. If you admit a candidate of the 
stamp of this Mrs. Francis Theobald, whom 
will you not admit ? 

On Thursday night the chances were 
about twenty-five to one in Jane's favour. 
By noon on Friday they are even. As the 
afternoon draws on, it is no longer a matter 
of uncertainty at all. 



k 
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Only, for the Miss Theobalds' sake, and 
considering the circumstances of the nomi- 
nation, a clergyman's name mixed up in it 
too, let there be no blackballing! This is 
Mrs. Crosbie's advice. As the hour for the 
ballot approaches let every member of the 
club, by tacit understanding, have an en- 
gagement elsewhere and leave the field. 
Mrs. Pippin has kindly volunteered a five 
o'clock tea, with music. Charming ! Let 
us all be engaged to Mrs. Pippin's five o'clock 
tea. The ballot will fall through, simply 
fi:om want of balloting members, and Mrs. 
Theobald can be apprised, in a perfectly 
polite and ladylike note — not that she has 
been blackballed, but that, from unforeseen 
circumstances, the field was empty at the 
usual hour for balloting, and her election 
did not take place. Depend upon it, after 
one such hint as this, she will never seek to 
put herself forward again. 

And Mrs. Crosbie, being a really popular 
woman, as well as a clever tactician, it is 
decided that her advice shall be acted on. 

Most of the Lidlington ladies, young and 
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old, are sure, now they have seriously- 
thought things over, that they would sooner 
banish Jane's pretty face from their own 
hunting-grounds than not. At the same 
time they would rather effect her banish- 
ment by a covert than by an open blovr. 
Which of us would not sooner dispatch an 
enemy by Sydney Smith's plan — ring a nice 
clean-handled little bell, which shall cause 
him to drop down dead in Japan — than by 
such disgusting, open-handed means of des- 
truction as a pistol or poison ? No black- 
balling : only a five o'clock tea, with music, 
at Mrs. Pippin's ; and a polite, ladylike note 
to acquaint the victim with her fate. It must 
be acknowledged that Mrs. Crosbie has 
lighted upon a most delicate and yet efficient 
way of helping the club and its members out 
of their difficulty. 

But whoever, in Lidlington society, acts 
without Mrs. Coventry Brown acts without 
his host! Driving, majestic, through the 
town, in her gorgeous carriage, with its 
gorgeous liveries, a gorgeous parasol uplifted 
over her big white face and rose-decked 
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bonnet — driving, majestic, I say, as is her 
Saturday afternoon wont, through the town 
of Lidlington, Mrs. Coventry Brown is 
stopped by some stragglers from the croquet- 
ground, on their way to Mrs. Pippin's high 
tea and music, and learns what is going on. 

"An excellent idea of Mrs. Crosbie's; 
exclude a person, not generally visited, from 
the club, and yet spare ,the members the 
painful onus of blackballing !" 

Mrs. Coventry Brown looks upon the idea 
as contemptible. Why, pray, should a club, 
more than a individual, shirk a positive 
dooty ? Nothing in a case of this kind, like 
striking one good, decisive blow — taking the 
bull by the 'orns. As for Mrs. General 
Pippin putting herself forward to give an 
imprompter five o'clock tea, all Mrs. Coven- 
try Brown has to say is that she considers 
it, personally, in the light of a direct and 
intentional impertinence. The Pippins have 
been invited to her house to dinners, lun- 
cheons, evening parties, times out of mind. 
Well, she expects no return. She knows 
what the Pippins' means are. An Indian 
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General's widow, and only two female ser- 
vants kept, and the Miss Pippins make^ 
or more often turuy their own dresses. Still, 
when the Pippins do give an entertainment, 
however humble, not to go through the 
form — the form of inviting their best friends, 
is to display their own ignorance. Mrs. 
Coventry Brown would not have gone had 
she been asked. Nothing more painfiil to Mrs. 
Coventry Brown than to feel that you are 
depriving a family of necessities with every 
mouthful of cake you eat. Oh, dear no I not 
for worlds would she have gone ; but for the 
Pippins' sakes, for the Pippins' sakes, she 
wished they had shown the common decency 
and gratitude to have asked her. What she 
will do is — drive to the Club croquet-ground, 
and, with her own hand, put in a black-ball 
for Mrs. Theobald. Mrs. Crosbie, and every 
othier member of the Lidlington Croquet 
Club, may hold their shilly-shally opinions as 
to right and wrong. Mrs. Coventry Brown 
holds hers, and acts upon them : will keep 
out doubtful characters from every section of 
society over which she has control. Much 
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has been given her — much is expected of 
her ; much it is her bounden " dooty" to 
perform. She goes to the croquet-ground; 
with a sense of righteous pleasure tingling 
at her very finger-ends, puts in her black- 
ball, and actually walks twice up and down 
the hot pavement of Lidlington High Street, 
for the sake of publishing what she has done, 
afterwards ! 

And so, when Jane and her husband re- 
turn home late that evening Jane learns her 
fate. No cards, no invitations lie on lier 
table, as might be the case were she a visited 
woman, a Lady Eose Golightly, after a six 
days' absence; only a business-like letter, 
written in Mrs. Crosbie's clearest hand ; 
every " t" crossed, every "i" dotted, and 
containing a short, cuttingly polite state- 
ment as to the result of the ballot. 

" She must have been a little goose ever 
to put herself in the power of all those old 
dragonesses ! But she is a goose. These 
pink-and-white sort of women always are. 
You should have had more discretion, Mr, 
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Smylie, than to become her seconder." 
Lady Rose Golightly speaks ; Loo Ghilders 
and Mr. Smylie listen. It is nine o'clock in 
the evening; the hour, this July time, for 
coffee on The Folly terrace. Lady Rose and 
Loo, in their Charles II. dinner-dresses, 
look extremely picturesque in the becoming 
half light, reclining back in the easiest of 
all garden chairs, and each with a porcelain 
coffee-cup in her hand. A heightened tint 
(of rouge, or emotion which ?) is on Lady 
Rose's sallow cheeks ; she has her chair 
placed so that she can watch the side- 
entrance to the gardens; the entrance at 
which any one walking over from the 
direction of Theobalds to pay an evening 
visit at The Folly would be sure to ring. 
'*Yes, indeed, Mr. Smylie," adds Loo. 
"And then after putting yourself forward 
as her seconder, not to have the moral courage 
to vote for her ! So like a par ... I beg 
your pardon. You know, I never did 
care for anything ecclesiastical before you. 
Honestly, now, why did you not defy all 
the bigotry and virtue of Lidlington, and go 
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and vote for poor Mrs. Theobald this, after- 
noon ?'* 

Mr. Smylie answers, looking a good deal 
ashamed of himself, that he thought it best 
to be guided by the opinions of his friends. 
Mrs. Pippin — a very motherly person, Mrs. 
Pippin — warned him that he had gone too 
far already. The rector advised him to 
spend the afternoon by visiting some of 
his outlying parishioners across the com- 
mon. 

" And you listened to them ? Well, well 
— * He who fights and runs away.' No 
doubt you showed the better parb of valour, 
Mr. Smylie," says Lady Rose. " I wonder, if 
the Lidlington croquet people had you and 
me in their power, Loo, whether Mr. Smylie 
would have courage enough to brave public 
opinion and save us from being black- 
balled ?" 

" There would be so much chance of Lady 
Rose Golightly's being blackballed!" says 
the curate, rather subserviently. "The 
complaint of the Lidlington croquet-players 
is that they have never yet had the honour 
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of putting Lady Rose's name at the head 
of their list of members." 

" Next to the Venerable the Archdeacon's 
lady, and two above Mrs. Coventry Brown. 
No, I don't aspire to such big capitals. 
When I come into the country it is for quiet 
meditation, not social distinction. Social 
distinction !" repeats Lady Rose, in a tone 
that 'tis pity none of the Chalkshire mag- 
nates can hear. "Yes, to think of the 
absurd presumption of these people in black- 
balling any one ! I should say Mr. Theo- 
bald's wife is just as good in every respect, 
social or otherwise, as any of the rest.*' 

" She certainly is better-looking," remarks 
the vacillating Smylie. 

" Mr. Smylie ! I am shocked and sur- 
prised at your levity," cries Loo, with an 
air of admonition. " I was talking to a lady 
to-day (I mention no names, your own con- 
science may tell you who it was — a very nice 
old lady, the mamma of many daughters), 
and she told us — did she not, Rose ? — that 
the parishioners think seriously of sending a 
round-robin about you to the bishop. A 
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horrid whisper is abroad that Miss Mars- 
land's engagement to that poor little Artil- 
lery boy is broken oflF, apropos of Mrs. 
Theobald. The next thing we shall hear is 
that the Reverend Samuel Smylie is to be 
sequestrated— I believe that is the right 
term ? — for a like cause." 

" Yes, I think so much of Mrs. Theobald 
—of anything but—" 

Mr. Smylie gets into such an agony of 
blushing that Loo, out of sheer compassion, 
comes to his rehef. 

** Of anything but paying visits at The 
Folly, I suppose? You certainly don't do 
much besides just at present. Well, I am 
not sure that that betters your condition. 
Scylla or Charybdis — The Folly or Theo- 
balds — which should you say was the lesser 
danger for Mr. Smyhe, Rose ?" 

A ring comes at the garden gate as Miss 
Childers speaks ; a deeper colour — it cannot 
have been rouge, after all — rises to Lady 
Rose's cheek. Loo Childers puts down her 
coffee-cup on the small garden-table that 
stands between the two ladies, and discovers 
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suddenly that she feels chilly, and must 
return to the drawing-room for her shawl. 

The curate accompanies her. (They are 
lovers, lawfully plighted, let me hasten to 
explain. Mr. Smylie's conduct is above 
suspicion. "As soon as ever you get a 
bishopric I promise faithfully to marry you." 
Loo has told him. "Indeed, when you 
become dean, if you are a very rich and 
flourishing sort of dean, I don't say that 
we may not begin to buy our furniture.") 
Another minute and Francis Theobald is at 
Lady Eose's side. 

He has been absent six days, and she is 
glad — eagerly glad — to see him, and shows 
it. He takes the chair left vacant by Miss 
Childers. Fresh coffee, with its attendant 
chasse, is brought out upon the terrace ; and 
then, at Lady Rose's bidding, Mr. Theobald 
lights his cigarette and begins gradually to 
feel happy. 

When he left home, Jane, not yet re- 
covered from Mrs. Crosbie's note, was in 
one of her fine, hot, outspoken bad tempers ; 
Blossy fractious after the journey. The 
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cook, only half-expecting them, had given 
them greasy mutton-chops for dinner; and 
nothing unhinges Francis Theobald's moral 
nature like greasy mutton-chops. The old 
house, unduly shut up during the past week, 
was smelling more like a mushroom-bed and 
less like a human habitation than ever. 
What a contrast with everything about Lady 
Eose's well-appointed, quiet, luxurious little 
household ! Theobald feels fonder of Lady 
Eose herself than he has ever felt since the 
renewal of their acquaintance, out of pure 
gratitude for his own personal refresh- 
ment. 

" And so you and Barty have become fast 
friends again, I hear," she remarks. The 
lawfully-engaged lovers show no disposition 
to re-appear ; and Theobald and his hostess 
are thus forced into one of those dual 
solitudes which, of a summer's night, and 
with a cigarette, and good coffee, and an 
easy-chair, are really not unpleasant. " You 
will be able to renew your acquaintance with 
Arthur soon. He is to be in Chalkshire for 
the races — at least I conclude so. Arthur 

VOL. II. T 
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never writes; but our friend Mrs. Crosbie 
tells me the race-stewards have * taken the 
liberty of advertising his Grace's patronage.' 
By-the-by, Mr. Theobald, how glad I am 
that you are to be one of this party on board 
the * Lais !' " 

** Am I to be one of the party on board 
the ' Lais ?' " asks Mr. Theobald. 

** So Barty says. I heard from him to- 
day, and, as far as it is possible to decipher 
one of Barty' s scrawls, I make out that you 
have promised to join us all at Cowes the 
first week in August." 

" Lord Barty was kind enough to ask me 
when I saw him in London," answers Theo- 
bald ; '* but as to my promising — Lady Rose, 
I never promise anything. All my views of 
life are short. I hold that for a married 
man there is no such thing as a future. He 
may propose " 

** But his wife disposes," interrupts Lady 
Rose, with her little bitter laugh. "So I 
am told. My own experience of marriage is 
too limited to allow me to generalise. With- 
out promising, then, as promising is against 
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your principles, you have some weak and 
vacillating intention of joining our party on 
board the * Lais ' at Cowes ?" 

Mr. Theobald holds his cigarette at arm's- 
length, and looks at it attentively through 
his short-sighted handsome grey eyes. He 
knows pretty clearly what poor Jenny's 
notions are on the subject of married men 
entering society into which their wives do 
not enter. In his heart he more than half 
believes poor Jenny to have right on her side. 
Still, Francis Theobald, weak though he be 
in many things, is a man of tolerably strong 
will on points that involve his^ own personal 
gratification ; and the vision of the * Lais,' 
and of the kind of people Lord Barty Beau- 
desert will be likely to collect together on 
board the * Lais,' is not, I must admit, an 
altogether unpleasing one to his mind. 

" I can understand a wife not liking her 
husband to go to ladies' parties without 
her," cries Lady Rose, divining his thoughts 
— divining the cause of his hesitation. " If 
I — if I " (pathetically) " had married dif- 
ferently, I daresay I might have felt the 

T 2 
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game. My life has put me out of the waj 
— alas !— of all common jealousy. But a 
thing I caDDOt uuderstand is a wife quarrel- 
ling with bachelor-parties ; and Barty*s are 
purely bachelor-parties. Loo and I come 
across them sometimes by accident, as we 
tnean to do now, but they are bachelor- 
parties still. What can a woman expect 
who will not let her husband associate with 
men ? — that he shall sit at home and em- 
broider slippers, or what ? 

" I have never embroidered slippers yet, 
says Theobald, with undisturbed composure ; 
" but I daresay it would be nice employment 
for wet days. I must ask Jenny to buy 
me some needles and canvas." 

That one word " Jenny," the tone in 
which it is spoken, makes Lady Rose 
Goligbtly quiver as with a sudden bodily 
pain. Can it — can it be possible that this 
man, with his refined tastes, his remem- 
brance of better things, can be faithful at 
heart to the low -bom girl whom he degraded 
himself by marrying ? Faithful ! Lady 
Rose has been nurtured, theoretically and 
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practically, in a school that knows not the 
meaning of the word in connection with the 
love of man for woman. Francis Theobald 
has sufficient pride to speak with kindness 
of his wife, and to seem, at least, to defer 
to his wife's wishes. Well, the weakness 
is amiable ! Lady Eose shifts her tactics. 

" I half hoped Mrs. Theobald would have 
walked round with you to The Folly this 
evening ; but I did not ask her to do so in 
my note." My note? Then the call is 
not unpremeditated. " I know Mrs. Theo- 
bald hates cards, and some of the people 
from the Fort are coming in to have a little 
^cart^ by-and-by. I mean, one of these 
days, to have a party expressly for Mrs. 
Theobald, with no gambling allowed. Talk- 
ing of gambling, if you do go down to Cowes 
beware of Barty's loo and lansquenet ! He 
tells me Harry Desmond and little Lord 
Verreker are to be there ; and we all know 
what that means ! The very atmosphere of 
the * Lais ' is a demoralisation to people with 
gambling propensities." 

The suggestion is well-timed, the bait 
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cleverly thrown out. Curious with what 
aptitude some of these shallow but tortuous 
women — and when you pierce through her 
veneer of artificial liveliness, artificial senti- 
ment, artificial everything. Lady Rose is 
radically shallow — curious, I say, how the 
shallowest women can acutely gauge and 
play upon every weakness of the man who 
moves their fancy for the hour. Straight- 
forward, full-hearted Jane, with the intuitions 
of love itself to guide her, cannot make the 
same good use of her husband's foibles that 
Lady Rose can. Imagine Jane, even to keep 
him out of a rival's reach, allying herself 
to the seductions of loo and lansquenet ! 

" Then, as I have decided gambling pro- 
pensities, the best thing for me will be to 
steer as clear of the -* Lais' as I can," says 
Theobald, " unless, indeed, you will solemnly 
prpmise to take care of me, Lady Rose." 

Lady Rose's hand, her one beauty un- 
touched by time, happens to rest on the 
back of Mr. Theobald's chair. He turns 
towards her as he speaks, and his lips are 
only a few inches away from the soft little 
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white fingers, and a certain diamond ring that 
gleams and sparkles in the uncertain light. 

" And if I do promise," she asks, almost 
in a whisper — " if I do undertake the tre- 
mendous responsibihty of looking after 
your morals, you will go ?" 

"Well, the question is, would Lady 
Eose's presence, on board the * Lais ' or any- 
where else, make my safety certain ?" says 
Mr. Theobald, in his half-tender, half-sar- 
castic voice — the voice which, after all, 
Reader, has been the one true note of music 
in this woman of fashion's hideously un- 
musical life ! 

She hesitates; she gives a quick-drawn 
sigh. To sigh effectively is an accomplish- 
ment requiring much experience and much 
practice. Lady Eose Golightly has had both, 
and does it well. She falters. ** Yes — ^no. 
Everything depends, does it not, upon what 
one means by safety ?" 

And then her tone softens abruptly ; the 
diamond on the small white hand flashes 
closer before Francis Theobald's near-sighted 
eyes, and both are silent. 
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" We must take the world as we find it," 
said Emma, with wisdom learnt from an 
Adonis Hervey. " Every one in the county 
knows Lady Rose Golightly, and no one 
in the county knows Mrs. Theobald. What 
has abstract justice got to do with people's 
visiting lists ?" 

Not very much, it must be confessed. 



CHAPTER XV. 



ALONE. 



A FORTNIGHT passes on, and the blow 
struck by Mrs. Coventry Brown proves, 
as she predicted it would prove, a decisive 
one. " The bull has been taken by the 
'orns " to some effect. 

There had been a vague feeling in the 
neighbourhood, before, that Francis Theo- 
bald's wife must be blackballed, because she 
was not visited. There is a settled convic- 
tion now that she must not be visited because 
she has been blackballed I 

" Blackballed, and by the Lidlington Cro- 
quet Club I How distressing for those 
worthy ladies the Miss Theobalds I How 
much the husband is to be pitied I And I 
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am told there is a cliild too, a little giri ! 
80 veiy sad ! Bat this is the Xemesis that 
overtakes men who flj in the fece of Provi- 
dence b^ making such dreadful marriages ! 
Tbejr say he spends his time almost en- 
tirely with Ladj Bose Golightly. Well, can 
you wonder at it ? Lady Bose is a cliarniing 
woman — ^refined, sympathetic, accomplislied. 
And to a man in the cmel position of Francis 
Theobald what — what can home be like !" 

Home, I must say, has been rendered 
pretty warm to Francis Theobald ever since 
the evening of his return from London, the 
evening when Lady Bose's diamonds sparkled 
on The Folly terrace. There are wives, 
chiefly in fiction, who endure the vagaries of 
truant husbands, and nurse their own jealousy 
in silence — patient Grizeldas of the earth 
who, by continuous, sullen long-suffering, 
the " constant dropping '* of injured eyes 
and tear-stained cheeks, do frequently bring 
their husbands to grief and desperation in 
the end. And there are wives who rebel 
passionately under neglect, speak their minds 
out, take rash reprisals, and not unfre- 
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quently come to desperation and grief them- 
selves. 

Jane is one of these. Concealment of 
any kind is a physical impossibility to her. 
If she suspects, she gives broadest utterance 
to her suspicion. If she means to retaliate, 
she warns you beforehand that she will do 
so. The tell-tale, blushing cheek, the lucid 
eyes, the rash, frank tongue, the transpa- 
rent, passionate spirit — all about Jane is in 
accord, and all just as the great fashioner. 
Nature, made it ! She knows no laws but 
those of impulse ; never in her life did a 
prudent thing — your Grizeldas are miracles 
of prudence — and up to the present time 
never a dishonest one. Now, her future 
lies a good deal at Mr. Theobald's disposition. 
This girl of nineteen, with all her strong 
capabilities for good and for evil, stands, as 
it were, at the junction of two cross-roads, 
and stands there hesitating, wanting but a 
touch to push her either way, so long as 
the hand that gives the touch be Theo- 
bald's. 

** Do as you like I go on with this intimacy 
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till you have brought things to their bitter 
end ; but remember, whatever comes of it, 
Theobald, 'twill be your doing. I'm not a 
woman to watch and suspect, and be silent, 
to quarrel to-day, and make up to-morrow ! 
I love or I hate. Go on as you are going 
on with Lady Rose, and leaving me and the 
child alone in this wretched place, and, by 
the Lord that made me, I'll leave you. 
Now, I give you fair warning." 

It is in the breakfast-room of Theobalds 
that Jane makes this pleasant speech. Mr. 
Theobald, outstretched in his easy chair — a 
httle like the husband's figure in Hogarth's 
Breakfast Scene — is drinking his penitential 
cup of tea after a late bachelor party at The 
Folly the night before. (The Duke of Malta 
is staying with his sister : there are legi- 
timate bachelor parties at The Folly now) ; 
Jane, fresh and fair as the summer morning 
itself, is seated on a low stool nearly at his 
feet, a frock she is embroidering for Blossy 
between her hands. Nothing very tragic in 
the externals of the scene ; but are not all 
real tragedies, the social tragedies that go 
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on about us in our everyday life, enacted like 
comedies until just the last moment, when 
the curtain falls, and all is dark ? 

" You are certainly the most unreasonably 
jealous woman in the world, Jenny," says 
Theobald, as he stirs his tea, with an air of 
quiet innocence. " I wonder how many times 
since we have been married I have had pre- 
cisely the same things said to me ?" 

** I never said yet, because I never thought 
yet, that it would be possible for me to leave 
you," answers Jane. 

" And you don't think so now, my dear. 
I was talking of scoldings, lectures, declara- 
tions of hatred, et cetera. Leave !" Mr. 
Theobald looks really amused. ** Tou leave 
me I Come and give me a kiss, Jane, and 
don't be a little fool. We shall have Blossy 
threatening to run away, on strike, if she 
doesn't get all she wants, next." 

" Poor Blossy ! how much better it would 
have been for me if I had never had a 
child 1" 

Such a speech from Jane, still more the 
tone in which it is made, startles Mr. Theo- 
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bald a little from the calmness, real or as- 
sumed, with which, up to the present 
moment, he has been sipping his tea. 

" Better for you if you had never married 
Blossy's father, you mean. Out with it, 
Jenny. Don't think of my feelings. You 
know that is what you are burning to say." 

" If I was burning to say it, I should say 
it. No, I can never wish I hadn't married 
you. The years before we set up being 
respectable^ the years before we came to this 
hateful place, are to the good, all of them !" 
Her voice changes ; her blue eyes, flashing 
with temper a second ago, soften now, as 
only blue eyes can soften, into tears. 

"And Blossy is the sole impediment, 
then, that you want removed out of the 
way ?" 

" What wicked, awful words for you to 
speak ! Poor baby ; she is the only thing 
I've got to live for — the only thing, I'm 
sure, that keeps me here !" 

"You wish no one gone at all, then?" 
Mr. Theobald asks, not without a smile. 

"I wish Lady Rose Golightly was dead. 
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You hear me? Dead! Be as shocked as 
you like !" 

" I am not in the least shocked, Jenny. 
If fate obeyed the amiable wishes of women 
in this respect, I don't believe there would 
be a hundred of you left on the face of the 
earth, under eighty, at all events." 

" What would you do — I ask myself that 
often in this detestable life of ours — what 
would you do if there was no Lady Rose 
Golightly? And you, who used to say you 
were bored by ladies' society ! I know now 
how much truth there was in that little 
parable." 

Jane, by this time, has risen. She flings 
down her work, and begins to pace up and 
down the room, her hands clasped behind her. 
She gets angrier and angrier every moment. 

" Shall I tell you how often you have been 
to The Folly during the past fortnight, 
Theobald ?" 

" Three or four times at most, Jenny ; 
and each time, you know. Lady Rose would 
have been only too delighted to see you if 
you would have gone too." 
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" Me I Yes, I'm so likely, after that first 
dinner party, to try another taste of society, 
to put myself in the power of ladies any- 
more. You have been there, in fourteen 
days, exactly seven times, to my knowledge. 
Seven times, since I came back from London, 
I have spent my evenings alone." 

"I dined on Friday with Mauleverer, my 
dear Jane " 

" With no * adjournment,' as you call it, 
to The Folly afterwards ?" 

Theobald is silent. I will do him the 
justice to say that he is really taken aback 
at the extent of his own misdeeds, as set 
before him by his wife. Whatever Francis 
Theobald does, he does with the eyes of his 
conscience shut, neither counting up the 
cost nor measuring the risk; and then, it 
must be remembered, married men at all 
times are apt to diverge with an unconscious 
simplicity, that no woman, certainly no wife, 
can understand, towards the paths wherein 
they should not walk I Either our social 
bylaws make the downward road smoother 
to menu's feet, or the stakes to be forfeited 
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on their side the game are less tremendous, 
or the weakness, born of selfishness, lays 
them more open to the wiles of the enemy. 
, . . Certain it is, that no woman could 
drift, inch by inch, towards the goal whither 
Francis Theobald is innocently drifting now, 
and not know it. 

To the utmost extent that his tempera- 
ment allows him to love anything, he loves 
Jane and Jane's child. For Lady Rose (I 
do not say for the mistress of Beaudesert's 
Folly) he cares not a straw, and still it has 
got to his spending seven evenings out of 
fourteen, with morning and afternoon visits 
unreckoned, at Lady Rose's side. 

One of three things — passion, vanity, or 
solid self-interest — must be present before a 
woman will risk the shattering of their 
household gods. A French cook, admirable 
wines, loo, 6cart^, and the easiest lounging 
chairs in the world, are sufficiently powerful 
agents to lead astray the facile Rip Van 
Winkle nature of Francis Theobald. 

He is silent; and Jane pursues her ad- 
vantage. " Yes, seven evenings out of four- 
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teen. When Blossy is gone to bed, and the 
rats begin to get well about, do you know 
that this ancestral abode of yours (in spite 
of its smell of blue blood), is not cheerful, 
Theobald ?'' 

" I never thought it was cheerful, my 
dear. If you remember, my first advice after 
Cousin James's death was to sell it, let it, 
get rid of it in any way we could, and live 
abroad as we had always done, only " 

"Only, I, like a fool, proposed that we 
should try to make a home in England, and 
turn respectable !" cries Jane, with bitter- 
ness. "I thought, living a quiet country 
life, you would be less likely to gamble 
away your last inheritance than you would 
be at the kind of places we lived in abroad. 
I thought the child would be brought up 
better. I thought '* 

" You thought Mrs. Grundy was not such 
an utter brute as she is," says Theobald, 
kindly; and rising, he comes to his wife's 
side, and puts his arm round her waist. 
** If you had only listened to me, Jenny, you 
would have been wise in time. Do you re- 
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member my saying that after being happy as 
Pariahs, we should be fools to try to set 
up as Brahmins ? Do you remember my 
telling you we should never get on among a 
society of which all the members were better 
off than ourselves, both as regards this world 
and the next?" 

** Oh, I'm not talking of such rubbish as 
* society' now I Every fine lady in Chalk- 
shire might have blackballed me, refused to 
visit me — though as to the next world," in 
fiery parenthesis this, " you may think as 
you like, but I would back my chance 
against most of theirs — ^yes, I say every fine 
lady in the county might have turned her 
back upon me, and I should have only 
laughed at them. What have ladies ever 
had to do with me, or with my life. But 
you — you " 

He whispers a tender, a perfectly sincere, 
assurance of his unchanged love; he would 
kiss her, but she snatches herself from his 
arms ; she stands flushing,^ trembling ; eager 
— oh, how eager, to return to their shelter, 
but with her jealous heart holding her aloof I 

u 2 
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" I like reality, Theobald ! Sham, made- 
up speeches have no effect upon me. I've 
heard too many of them on the stage. 
Swear to me never to set your foot within 
The Folly doors again, and I will believe 
that you care for me as you used 1" 

" Don't inveigle me into rash vows, Jane," 
says Theobald, with charming good humour. 
"You know how often Fve been made to 
swear I would never touch a card again, 
and you know how all the oaths have 
ended I" 

**And you are afraid your new passion 
will prove as much too strong for you as the 
old one did, I suppose ?" 

" Passion I Jane, what a silly girl you 
are. When will you learn that life is life, 
not a melodrama ? I feel a passion for any 
woman, for Lady Rose Gohghtly, most of 
all !" 

" Then,'* says Jane, with admirable swift- 
ness of reasoning, " why do you spend 
seven evenings out of fourteen at her 
house ?" 

" We do a great many things without any 
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particular reason, and certainly without any 
particular gratification, Jenny." 

"Ah, I'm glad to hear you say that;" 
Jane retreats a step or two farther off, and 
looks hard into her husband's unruffled face. 
*' I'm glad to hear The Folly dinners give 
you so little gratification. You'll be the less 
angry with me for what I am going to do. 
Theobald," taking a couple of envelopes 
from her pocket, " I got a note this morning 
from Lady Golightly. You know its con- 
tents, probably ? Well, and I've written my 
answer. Shall I read it to you ?" 

" It might make things clearer to my 
understanding, my love, if you were to let 
me hear the question first; but just as you 
like." 

" Do you mean to tell me, on your word 
of honour, you don't know what her note is 
about ?" 

" Have I ever shown symptoms of pos- 
sessing the gift of clairvoyance, Jenny ?" - 

" Do you, or do you not ?" 

Mr. Theobald puts up his eyeglass to look 
at nothing in particular, and stands the 
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picture of a bullied, innocent husband. 

" Do I, or do I not ? Jenny, if I were 
to be killed for it at this moment, I couldn't 
answer that question. Do I, or do I not — 
what ?'' 

" I will save you the trouble of thinking. 
It would be a pity for you to fatigue your 
brains about such a trifle I This is her note 
— ^though in spite of all you say, yes, and if 
you were to say fifty times as much, I will 
never believe, intimate as you are, that you 
have not read it already, perhaps dictated 
it — I believe you dictated it : — 

" « My dbae Mrs. Theobald, 

" * Will you and Mr. Theobald dine 
with me on Monday at eight ? We sjiall be 
quite a small party ; and knowing your pre- 
dilections, I mean the rule of the evening to 
be, "No cards." 

" * I am yours truly, 

" * Rose Goltghtly.' " 



" It is a friendly enough note in its way, 
says Francis Theobald. 
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" And here is my answer : 

" * Mrs. Theobald does not accept Lady 
Rose Golightly's invitation to dinner.* " 

For a moment Theobald stands like a man 
who has had a blow. His nonchalance, his 
look of innocence, both take flight; an 
ominous, deep flush spreads gradually over 
his face. " You have no intention of sending 
that note, I presume, Jane ?'* 

** What should I have written it for, 
else? I shall walk over to Lidlington 
and post it with my own hands this after- 
noon." 

" You will commit the unwisest action of 
your life if you do. Refuse Lady Rose's 
invitation if you like — the only woman," 
adds Mr. Theobald, actually beginning to 
lose his temper, " the only woman in this- 
blanked neighbourhood who has shown you 
a civility ; but refuse it with common polite- 
ness. Why, that note is the note of a mad- 
woman r* 

Never since she was married to him has 
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Jane seen such energy on Theobald's face, 
heard snch energy in his voice. 

"Mad — ^you think me mad, do yon? 
Then all I have got to say on the subject is, 
I very much prefer my own madness to the 
sanity of other people/' 

" Jenny, you are a foolish, hot-headed 
girl, but you will never do such a thing as 
this. I don't want you to accept Lady 
Rose's invitation. I would rather, on every 
account, you did not accept it. Stay away 
— I'll stay away too, if you choose ; but put 
your refusal into decent terms. That is all 
I ask of you." 

Now a woman, jealous though she might 
be, who possessed tact, discretion, the 
commonest worldly prudence, would cer- 
tainly here yield the point to the extent 
urged by Mr. Theobald. But tact, dis- 
cretion, prudence, are not among Jane's 
virtues. She sees how deeply Theobald, 
usually so indiflferent to all things, is in 
earnest, and forms deductions in her own 
quick, unreasoning fashion as to the earnest- 
ness of bis regard for Lady Rose. 
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"You are wonderfully anxious to spare 
her feelings, it seems. How much have 
you thought of sparing mine during the past 
fortnight ?" 

"All this is simple childishness, Jane. 
We were not married yesterday that you 
should cry if you lose me out of your sight. 
Besides," goes on Theobald, losing his cool- 
ness more and more, " you are really the 
last woman living who should be touchy in 
such small matters ! When did I find fault 
with your intimacy with de Lansac — Bra- 
bazon — young Crosbie — with scores of other 
men you have had dangling in attendance 
upon you at different times ?*' 

Jane colours over brow, cheek, and neck ; 
then she turns white with passion. " Raw- 
don Crosbie — Brabazon ! And you dare — 
you dare liken my intimacy with them, with 
any man, to yours with Lady Rose ? Do 
you degrade me, even in your own mind, 
then, to the level of fine ladies ? Oh, I have 
looked into Lady Rose's eyes, I have heard 
her and her friend Miss Childers talk; I 
know what fine ladies are I Do you degrade 
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me, even in jour own mind, I say, to such a 
level as that ?" 

In truth he does not. The shot, dis- 
charged at random, has struck home. In 
this poor ballet-girl, whom he took, at six- 
teen years old, to be his wife — this ballet- 
girl, with 

" Her nnroinantic style* her ungrammatical lips," 

Theobald has trust most absolute — ^tmst 
such as men do not always have, it may be, 
in far better bom, more highly educated 
wives. Jane unfaithful ! — Jane, with all 
her tempers, and jealousies, and ignorance, 
upon a level with Loo Childers and Lady 
Rose ! 

"As to de Lansac," she goes on, "I 
blush — I blush for you that you should 
bring his name into such a discussion. Why, 
but for his generosity " 

" Yes, I know, I know," cries Theobald, 
not looking by any means at his ease. " For 
heaven's sake, Jane, don't let us have any 
theatre scenes of * powerfiil domestic in- 
terest T You know quite well I meant 
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nothing serious by what I said. The whole 
thing is preposterous. Lady Rose Golightly 
sends us an invitation to dinner ; you de- 
cline it, and I suggest that you should make 
use of the common stereotyped phrases of 
civilised life in doing so." 

" Civilised life 1 I don't belong to civilised 
life. My note expresses what I mean, 
neither more nor less." 

"I have no doubt it does. But you 
should remember that there is some one 
else to be considered. You should remem- 
ber that it will expose me to ridicule as well 
as yourself." 

"Oh, I should have thought nothing could 
make you ridiculous in Lady Rose's eyes." 

" Once and for all, Jane, do you mean to 
send that atrocious note or not ?" 

"I do. I will not stoop to be civil to 
any one on this earth whom I hate. I 
mean to post the note with my own hands 
this afternoon." 

"It is not a note — ^you force me into 
saying so — that a lady could ever, under 
any circumstances, write to another lady.' 
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"But I am not a lady. You seem to 
forget that." 

" By God, I wish I could forget it !" cries 
Theobald, exasperated past all control. 
*' Unfortunately, your actions give me no 
chance of that." 

They are the cruellest words he ever spoke 
to her in his life, and when he has spoken 
them he turns — a curious passing likeness 
to his sister Charlotte upon his handsdme 
blonde face — to leave the room. 

" Theobald !" she exclaims quickly, " are 
you going ? I ... I shall see you again 
in the afternoon ?" 

"I cannot say at all," he answers with, 
cold deliberation. ^'Yery likely you will 
not see me. I have engagements that may 
keep me away till late." 

*' You are not — ^you are not going to The 
Folly ?" 

"Most undoubtedly I am going to The 
Folly. Such an insane note as you have 
written shall not arrive quite without ex- 
planation on my part." 

And so he leaves her. 
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The die is cast ; the turning at the cross- 
roads taken. From this moment on, until 
she finish with Chalkshire and with " rps- 
pectability " for ever, Jane must stand 
or fall alone. 

Alone ! Eeader, do you know the fullest 
meaning of that word ? 
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